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Education  in  Enniscorthy 

i 800-1900 

HENRY  GOFF 
Part  I 

Introduction 

The  foundations  of  the  present  Irish  educational  system  were 
laid  down  during  the  nineteenth  century.  How  this  system  evolved 
has  been  the  subject  of  a number  of  studies  at  national  level  but  the 
fate  of  individual  schools  under  the  changing  conditions  has  been 
largely  ignored.  Just  as  developments  in  educational  matters  at 
national  level  exert  an  influence  at  local  level  so  also  generalisations 
about  the  progress  on  a nation  wide  scale  must  be  based  on  informa- 
tion of  what  was  happening  in  individual  cases.  It  is  the  aim  of 
this  short  survey  of  education  in  Enniscorthy  during  the  nineteenth 
century  to  show  how  the  education  in  the  town  was  affected  by 
national  developments  in  educational  matters,  and  in  doing  so  to 
add  some  information,  however  limited  in  amount  and  quality,  to 
the  existing  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  history  of  each  school 
will  be  dealt  with  briefly  in  turn  and  in  the  final  chapter  an  overall 
look  will  be  taken  at  the  educational  facilities  available  to  the  child- 
ren of  Enniscorthy  during  the  last  century.  Throughout  the  survey 
education  is  used  as  referring  to  the  provision  of  schooling  for  the 
children  and  is  not  used  in  its  wider  sense. 


Chapter  One 

ENGLISH  SCHOOLS  ON  PUBLIC  FOUNDATION 
1.  Enniscorthy  Classical  School 

This  school  is  the  earliest  Enniscorthy  school  of  wrhich  there  are 
any  records  extant.  It  is  not  known  when  it  was  established  but  as 
early  as  1699  the  following  entry  was  made  in  the  record  book  for 
the  borough  of  Enniscorthy  : ‘Mr.  Joseph  Millar  was  chosen  school- 
master, to  receive  the  salary  allowed  by  trustees  of  Mr.  Wallop, 
during  will  and  pleasure,  Mr.  Huson  consenting/1  Wallop  was  the 
local  landlord  and  Huson  was  the  Protestant  Minister.  Throughout 
the  eighteenth  century  the  schoolmasters  were  appointed  by  the 
Corporation  and  indeed  were  dismissed  by  the  Corporation  when 

1 P.  H.  Hore,  History  of  the  town  and  county  of  Wexford  (London,  1911), 
vi,  p.  528. 
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the  occasion  demanded.  William  Dawson,  who  had  been  appointed 
a year  previously,  was  discharged  in  1730  ‘as  he  has  not  behaved 
himself  as  he  ought’.2 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  Thomas  Bellingham 
Simpson  was  the  schoolmaster  in  the  school.  In  1801  ‘T.  Simpson, 
Enniscorthy  Classical  School’,  is  included  in  the  list  of  subscribers 
to  one  of  the  earliest  school  primers  produced  in  Ireland — The 
Hibernian  Preceptor .3 

The  school  was  held  in  the  old  Franciscan  Friary  which  was 
founded  for  the  Friars  Minor  of  the  Strict  Observance  in  1460,  by 
Donald  ‘the  Brown’  Cavanagh.  The  Friary  consisted  of  a church 
and  belfry,  a chapter  house,  dormitory,  hall,  four  chambers,  a 
kitchen,  two  orchards  and  gardens.  In  his  Chronicles  of  Co.  Wexford ,4 
George  Griffiths,  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Enniscorthy  news- 
paper The  Watchman,  tells  us  that  ‘a  portion  of  it  (the  old  abbey) 
was  occupied  as  a school  house,  where  Old  Simpson  wielded  the 
birch,  and  imparted  knowledge  to  our  grand-fathers’.5  The  school 
was  closed  long  since  when  the  tower  of  the  Abbey  ‘during  a heavy 
storm  fell  with  a tremendous  crash.'6 

In  July  1812,  Simpson  was  appointed  headmaster  of  the  John 
Ivory  School  in  New  Ross.7  There  is  no  record  of  any  other  master 
being  appointed  in  his  place  but  it  is  possible  that  the  school  may 
have  continued  in  existence  for  a few  years.  It  had  certainly  dis- 
appeared before  the  Irish  Education  Inquiry  of  18248  which  did 
not  include  it  in  the  list  of  schools  then  in  operation  in  Enniscorthy. 

The  school  was  known  as  ‘Enniscorthy  Classical  School’  9 and 
was  also  referred  to  as  the  ‘Lattin  School  of  Enniscorthy’.10  This 
is  an  indication  of  the  type  of  education  provided  in  the  school. 
Pupils,  most  likely,  received  some  type  of  education  in  the  classics 
but  the  use  of  the  Hibernian  Preceptor  is  a fair  indication  that  an 
elementary  education  was  also  provided  for  pupils  attending  this 
school. 

Very  little  is  known  about  the  pupils  who  attended  the  school. 
The  Corporation  was  entirely  non- Catholic  and  therefore  the  school 
was  entirely  non-Catholic  in  its  control.  It  seems  very  likely  then 
that  the  school  catered  entirely  for  the  children  of  the  governing 
property-owning  classes,  at  a time  when  the  Catholic  native  schools 
were  outlawed,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  the  enrolment  of 

2 ibid.,  vi,  p.  528. 

3 G.  Wall,  The  Hibernian  Preceptor,  comprising  the  elements  of  simple  spelling 
(Parsonstown,  1610),  I. 

4 G.  Griffiths,  Chronicles  of  the  County  Wexford  (Enniscorthy,  1877). 

5 ibid.,  p.  238. 

6 ibid.,  p.  238. 

7 M.  Quane  “The  John  Ivory  School  New  Ross’’  in  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland,  1950,  p.  260. 

8 Statistics  about  Enniscorthy  are  published  in  Second  report  of  the  commiss- 
ioners of  inquiry  into  Irish  education,  Parliamentary  papers  1826,  Pp.  824-8 
(hereafter  cited  as  P.P.,  1826) 

9 Subscribers  list  of  Hibernian  Preceptor. 

10  Corporation  record  book,  extracts  printed  in  Hore,  History  of  Wexford, 
vi,  pp.  524-47. 
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the  school  or  the  quality  of  the  education  received  in  it. 

The  manner  in  which  the  school  was  provided  for  financially 
was  unusual.  Under  the  control  of  the  Corporation,  the  school  was 
maintained  by  the  trustees  of  the  local  landlords,  the  Wallops,  out 
of  money  collected  annually  from  the  tenants  by  way  of  levy  imposed 
in  the  leases  additional  to  the  ordinary  rent.  From  1699,  when 
Joseph  Millar  was  appointed  schoolmaster  and  was  ‘to  receive  the 
salary  allowed  by  the  trustees  of  Mr.  Wallop  during  will  and  pleas- 
ure’,11 right  down  to  1800,  it  was  a very  common  feature  of  Wallop 
and  Portsmouth  leases  [for  in  1743  Baron  Wallop  was  made  Earl 
of  Portsmouth]  that  this  levy  was  added  to  the  rent. 

In  1761  when  the  Earl  of  Portsmouth  was  letting  lands  in  Moyne 
townsland  in  the  parish  of  Enniscorthy  to  tenants  at  8/6  an  acre, 
he  leased  156  acres  10  perches  for  a term  of  thirty-one  years  to  Pierce 
Newton  of  Ballinahallan  at  a yearly  rent  of  £66.  6.  6.,  ‘with  six 
shillings  sterling  towards  the  support  of  the  school  of  Enniscorthy ’ . 12 
On  the  same  date  Philip  Hayden  obtained  a lease  of  141  acres  3 
roods  38  perches  for  thirty  one  years  at  an  annual  rent  o \£6o.  7.  o. 
‘with  twelve  shillings  yearly  towards  the  support  and  maintenance 
of  the  school  of  Enniscorthy’.13  In  1762,  James  Connell  was  obliged 
to  contribute  ten  shillings  yearly  in  addition  to  his  ordinary  rent 
for  the  same  purpose.  In  1784  John  Devereux  a linen  and  woollen 
merchant  of  Main  Street,  Enniscorthy,  held  from  the  Earl  of  Ports- 
mouth a house,  offices,  malthouse  and  gardens  in  the  town,  as  well 
as  a field  adjoining  the  river  Urrin,  at  a yearly  rent  of  £26  ‘together 
with  two  shillings  yearly  towards  the  support  of  the  school  in 
Enniscorthy’.14  In  the  same  year  James  Furlong,  Templeshannon, 
was  granted  a lease  ‘at  a yearly  rent  of  £47  sterling,  together  with 
three  shillings  schoolmoney,  and  two  fowl  or  two  shillings  in  lieu 
thereof’.15  These  and  many  other  similar  leases  enabled  the  Earls 
of  Portsmouth  to  collect  sufficient  money  yearly  from  their  tenants 
to  be  able  to  act  as  generous  patrons  of  the  Corporation  school. 

None  of  these  Portsmouth  leases  commenced  after  1800  but  there 
must  have  been  a considerable  income  to  the  Estate  from  this 
educational  levy  well  into  the  nineteenth  century  from  the  un- 
expired leases.  When  the  classical  school  was  closed,  this  income 
was  used  to  contribute  to  the  Erasmus  Smith  School  and  to  the 
Lancasterian  School  to  a lesser  extent. 

On  the  closure  of  the  school  it  is  most  likely  that  the  pupils  were 
transferred  either  to  the  Parish  School  or  to  some  of  the  other 
classical  schools  in  the  county. 

2.  The  Parish  School 

Parish  schools  were  first  established  in  Ireland  during  the  reign 

11  ibid.,  p.  528. 

12  Quoted  by  M.  Tóibín  “The  Latin  School  of  Enniscorthy”  The  Past,  no.  7, 
1964,  p.  123. 

13  ibid.,  p.  123. 

14  ibid.,  p.  122. 

15  ibid.,  p.  122. 
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of  Henry  VIII  and  were  the  first  schools  to  be  established  here  by 
act  of  parliament.  Their  purpose  was  to  introduce  a knowledge  of 
the  English  language  among  the  native  Irish.  Every  clergyman  was 
supposed  to  ‘keepe,  or  cause  to  be  kept,  within  the  place,  territory, 
or  paroch,  where  he  shall  have  ....  benefice  or  promotion,  a schole 
for  to  learne  English’.16  In  these  schools  the  clergyman  was  directed 
to  'bid  the  beades  in  the  English  tongue,  and  preach  the  word  of 
God  in  English’,17  an  order  which  indicates  the  proselytizing  purpose 
of  the  schools. 

These  schools  do  not  seem  to  have  affected  the  education  of  the 
people  as  a whole,  partly  because  of  Catholic  opposition,  partly 
because  of  their  limited  numbers  and  partly  because  of  the  increasing 
numbers  of  schools  of  native  growth.  The  reports  of  the  Board  of 
Education  1808-1218  state  that  the  Parish  Schools  were  a failure. 
Instead  of  attracting  the  native  Irish,  they  became  almost  exclusive- 
ly Protestant  Parish  Schools. 

In  Enniscorthy,  it  is  uncertain  when  exactly  the  Parish  School 
was  established  but  it  was  definitely  in  existence  in  1813.  In  that 
year  Richard  Radcliffe,  the  Protestant  minister  in  Enniscorthy 
writes  ‘we  have  a parish  school  at  Enniscorthy,  to  which  Lord 
Portsmouth  contributes  £20  a year’.19  The  school  was  held  in  the 
Market  House  in  a room  provided  by  the  Corporation  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  the  school  continued  to  be  held  there  until  a new  school 
house  was  built  on  Rectory  Road  in  1831. 

The  1826  report  contains  an  account  of  the  school.20  The  school- 
master at  that  time  was  George  Maquay.  His  salary  amounted  to 
£24  per  annum,  £20  being  contributed  by  Lord  Portsmouth  and  £4 
by  the  Protestant  Minister.  Other  contributions  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  school  were  received  from  the  pupils,  for  it  was  a pay  school, 
and  from  the  Association  for  Discountenancing  Vice,21  with  which 
the  school  was  connected  in  1825. 22  The  schools  connected  with  this 
Society  were  usually  Protestant  in  character  and  nothing  was  taught 
in  them  contrary  to  the  doctiines  of  the  Established  Church  in 
Ireland.  Such  was  the  case  in  Enniscorthy  Parish  school.  Maquay 
the  master  was  a member  of  the  Established  Church  as  were  all 
63  pupils,  42  boys  and  21  girls  in  1824.  As  in  all  schools  connected 
with  this,  one  of  the  ‘Bible  Societies’,  the  bible  was  the  staple  of 
instruction  and  the  authorised  version  of  the  scriptures  was  read 
in  the  school. 

3.  Erasmus  Smith  School 

In  1831  a new  parish  school  was  built  on  the  Rectory  Road  at  the 
foot  of  a laneway  leading  to  Vinegar  Hill  to  replace  the  old  school 

16  P.  G.  Dowling,  Hedge  Schools  of  Ireland  (Cork,  1968),  p.  26. 

17  ibid.,  p.  26. 

18  Annual  reports  of  Board  in  S.P.O.  Dublin. 

19  W.  S.  Mason  a statistical  account  on  Parochial  Survey  of  Ireland,  (Dublin, 
1814)  I,  p.  352. 

20  P.P.,  1826,  I,  p.  824. 

21  Full  title  was  Association  for  discountenancing  vice  and  promoting  the 
knowledge  and  practice  of  the  Christian  religion. 

22  P.P.,  1826,  I,  p.  824. 
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which  had  been  held  in  a rented  room  in  the  Market  House.  Samuel 
Lewis  in  his  Topographical  Dictionary  published  in  1837  writes 

the  male  and  female  parochial  schools  forming  a handsome 
range  of  building  erected  in  1831  on  the  glebe,  are  aided  by  a 
grant  of  £52  from  the  funds  of  Erasmus  Smith's  charity 
and  £20  from  Lord  Portsmouth's  trustees.23 
This  was  the  only  school  in  the  town  to  benefit  from  the  Erasmus 
Smith  Foundation. 

Erasmus  Smith  was  a London  merchant  who  helped  to  finance 
Cromwell’s  expedition  to  Ireland  in  1649  and  in  return  received 
lands  in  Tipperary,  Limerick,  Meath,  Westmeath,  Kildare,  Offaly, 
Louth,  Galway  and  Sligo  during  the  Cromwellian  Plantation.  Part 
of  the  revenue  from  these  lands  was  used  to  establish  and  finance 
schools  for  the  education  of  the  poor  in  Ireland.  The  two  main 
features  of  the  schools  built  and  financed  by  this  foundation  was 
that  they  were  English  and  Protestant. 

The  school  itself,  built  of  stone  and  mortar  with  a slated  roof, 
was  quite  extensive  having  accomodation  for  208  pupils.  A school 
master’s  residence  was  provided  also,  with  the  result  that  the  play- 
ground on  the  2 roods  4 perches  site  was  rather  small.24 

The  teachers  were  appointed  by  the  Governors  of  the  school.  In 
1836, 25  the  female  teacher  was  Laetitia  Read  who  before  the  opening 
of  the  new  school  had  held  a school  of  her  own  at  Castle  Hill  in  a hired 
room.  The  teachers  were  paid  and  the  school  maintained  by  the 
Governors  who  contributed  £20  yearly,  by  Lord  Portsmouth  who 
contributed  £9.  4.  7!  yearly,  by  the  Dean  of  Emly  whose  contribu- 
tion was  £5.  15.  4!  a year,  by  the  trustees  of  Erasmus  Smith  who 
contributed  £52  a year  and  by  subscriptions  from  the  children  who 
contributed  from  2/6  to  5/-  a quarter. 

The  subjects  taught  at  that  time  in  the  school  were  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  the  Scriptures,  as  well  as  mensuration  and  geo- 
graphy to  some  of  the  boys,  and  needlework  to  the  girls.  The  relig- 
ious instruction  came  in  for  particularly  high  praise  from  a visitor 
to  the  school  in  1837,  who  was  of  the  opinion  that  ‘no  class  formed 
of  picked  individuals  from  any  number  of  scriptional  schools  in 
England  could  have  shamed  or  surpassed  these  boys’26  and  she  gives 
equally  high  praise  to  the  girls. 

By  186827  the  course  of  instruction  had  been  widened  to  include 
grammar,  use  of  the  globe,  Euclid  and  algebra  for  boys,  while  the 
girls’  curriculum  now  listed  grammar  and  geography  in  addition 
to  the  other  subjects  mentioned  as  being  taught  there  in  1836. 

23  S.  Lewis,  Topographical  dictionary  of  Ireland  (London,  1837),  pp.  602-4. 

24  National  School  Register,  Vol.  II,  no.  52.  Contains  particulars  of  schools 
on  their  foundation  and  minutes  of  action  taken  with  regard  to  them.  Number- 
ed 2C-56-62  under  "National  Education  Papers’’  in  P.R.O.  Dublin  (hereafter 
cited  as  N.S.  Register). 

25  Report  from  the  select  committees  on  foundation  schools  education  in 
Ireland,  Parliamentary  papers  1836,  II,  appendix  B,  pp.  62-4  (hereafter  cited 
as  P.P.,  1836). 

26  C.  Elizabeth,  Letters  from  Ireland  (London,  1837),  pp  70-4. 

27  Kildare  Commission,  III,  p.  234. 
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A high  standard  was  maintained  in  all  these  subjects.  Arthur 
Sharman  Crawford,  an  assistant  Commissioner,  writes  in  1856  : ‘I 
am  able  to  state  the  education  given  in  this  school  — in  the  branches 
which  are  taught  in  it  — is  of  superior  quality.’28  In  particular  he 
praises  the  girls’  school  — ‘it  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  schools 
for  girls  I have  visited.’29 

Maintained  by  the  contributions  listed  above,  the  school  met  with 
a steady  response  from  the  towns  people.  In  1836  there  were  66 
pupils  on  rolls.  Twenty  years  later,  in  1856,  68  pupils,  all  members 
of  the  Established  Church  with  the  exception  of  4 Catholics,  attend- 
ed the  school.  The  school  continued  to  expand  and  in  1868  had  60 
boys  and  48  girls  on  rolls. 

Within  two  years  however  this  enrolment  figure  had  declined 
drastically  from  108  to  79.  The  decline  may  be  attributed  largely 
to  the  opening  of  the  Model  School  in  the  town  in  1862. 30  This, 
like  all  Model  Schools,  was  intended  to  be  denominational  in  charac- 
ter but  succeeded  in  attracting  Protestant  pupils  only  with  occasional 
exceptions.  About  this  time  also  both  the  Christian  Brothers  and 
the  Sisters  of  Mercy  had  opened  new  schools  nearby  and  some  pupils, 
who  had  previously  attended  the  Erasmus  Smith  School,  may  have 
transferred  to  the  newly  opened  schools,  but  if  this  happened  the 
numbers  involved  would  have  been  quite  small.  Since  enrolment 
figures  quoted  for  those  schools  are  on  a non-denominational  basis 
it  is  impossible  to  be  more  definite  about  the  matter. 

The  numbers  on  roll  further  declined,  numbering  only  53  in  1883, 
by  which  time  only  one  of  the  three  school-rooms  was  in  use.  On 
31  October  in  that  year  the  school  ceased  to  receive  payment  from 
the  Erasmus  Smith  Trustees  due  to  its  low  enrolment.31  This 
placed  a severe  strain  on  the  rector  Rev.  J.  Murdock  to  maintain 
the  school  as  it  was  attended  only  ‘by  the  children  of  the  poorer 
classes,  the  majority  so  poor  that  they  are  unable  to  pay  school  fees’ 
and  the  few  that  were  able  to  pay  could  contribute  only  a penny  a 
week.  He  sought  to  solve  the  problem  by  applying  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  National  Education  for  aid  towards  payment  of  the 
teacher’s  salary  and  supply  of  school  requisites.  The  Commissioners 
in  reply  stated  that  if  the  school  closed  the  children  would  be  ad- 
mitted gratuitously  to  the  local  Model  School.  Mr  Murdock  wrote 
in  reply  : 

a large  number  of  children  at  my  school  are  only  kept  in  regular 
attendance  by  constant  vigilance,  and  by  supplying  many  of  the 
poorer  with  clothes  and  boots.  This  can  only  be  done  in  a school 
for  which  I am  responsible,  and  which  is  under  my  own  control 
and  management  ....  If  the  Model  School  were  to  close,  and 
no  reasonable  person  can  deny  that  such  a thing  is  far  from 

26  ibid.,  Ill,  p.  248. 

29  ibid.  III,  p.  248. 

30  Powis  Commission,  vii,  p.  86.  Enrolment  figures  for  the  school  jumped 
from  48  in  1862  to  126  in  1867. 

31  iV.S.  Register,  II,  no.  52. 
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improbable,  my  parishioners  would  find  themselves  without 
....  a primary  school.32 

His  arguments  were  effective  for  on  18  December  1883  it  was 
decided  to  allow  the  school  to  be  connected  to  the  National  system 
and  a grant  of  free  stock  as  well  as  a salary  of  £27.  10.  o.  for  the 
teacher  Miss  Emily  Read  were  forwarded  to  the  school.33 

The  school  carried  on  as  before.  All  the  children  were  members 
of  the  Church  of  Ireland.  Miss  Read  continued  as  teacher  and  used 
the  books  of  the  National  Board. 

However  the  enrolment  continued  to  decline  and  on  30  September 
1888  the  school  was  struck  off  the  rolls  by  the  National  Board  as  it 
failed  to  maintain  the  necessary  average.34  The  school  continued  to 
struggle  on  to  the  early  years  of  the  new  century  when  the  declining 
enrolment  finally  had  its  ultimate  effect. 

4.  Diocesan  Free  School 

Diocesan  Free  Schools  were  first  established  in  1570  when  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  her  Parliament  passed  an  Act35  ordering  the  establish- 
ment of  ‘a  free  schoole  within  every  diocese  in  Ireland'.  The 
Schoolmaster’  was  to  be  ‘an  English  man,  or  of  the  English  birth 
of  this  realm’,  and  the  education  provided  in  these  schools  was  to 
be  a grammar  school  type  of  education. 

The  Diocesan  Free  Schools,  according  to  the  reports  of  the  Board 
of  Education  1808-1236  were  a failure  and  for  much  the  same  reasons 
that  the  Parish  Schools  failed,  i.e.  opposition  from  Catholics,  limita- 
tion in  the  number  of  schools  and  the  increasing  number  of  schools 
of  native  growth. 

Ferns  Diocesan  School  had  a rather  chequered  history.  ‘In  1788, 
the  school  for  the  diocese  of  Ferns  was  held  at  Enniscorthy  but  no 
building  was  provided  for  the  endowment.’37  Rev.  S.  Francis  was 
the  master  of  the  school  in  1788  when  it  was  situated  in  Enniscorthy. 
His  salary,  amounting  to  /,30  per  annum,  was  paid  by  the  bishops  and 
clergy. 

The  students  in  1788  consisted  of  three  boarders,  and  thirteen 
day-boys  of  whom  three  were  free,  making  in  all  a total  of  sixteen. 
The  charges  are  not  given,  but  it  is  unlikely  that  they  varied  much 
from  the  average  charges  which  were  four  guineas  entrance  and 
twenty  four  guineas  per  annum  for  boarders,  and  one  guinea  entrance 
and  four  guineas  per  annum  for  day-scholars.  There  were  usually 
separate  charges  also  for  writing,  arithmetic,  maths.,  French  etc. 

Owing  to  lack  of  a suitable  building  and  the  small  number  of 
scholars  the  school  was  in  1809  moved  to  the  ‘vicinity  of  Wexford’ , 38 
where  it  was  much  more  successful. 

32  Extract  from  letter;  original  is  preserved  in  Register. 

33  N.S.  Register,  II,  no.  52. 

^ibid.,  II,  no.  52. 

35  Dowling,  Hedge  Schools,  p.  26. 

36  Note  18  above. 

37  Kildare  Commission,  iv,  p.  41. 

z*ibid.,  iv,  p.  41. 
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5.  Protestant  Charter  School 

In  1759  the  Earl  of  Portsmouth  gave  a grant  of  twenty  two  acres 
of  land  to  the  Incorporated  Society  for  the  purpose  of  setting  up 
and  maintaining  a Charter  School  in  Enniscorthy.39 

Charter  Schools  were  English  Protestant  Schools  which  were 
first  established  in  Ireland  in  1733  by  Parliament  Charter  and  Grant 
scheme.  They  were  established  : 

for  instruction  of  children  of  Roman  Catholics  and  other  poor 
natives  of  Ireland,  in  English,  writing  and  arithmetic,  in  hus- 
bandry and  housewifery  or  in  trades,  manufactures  or  other 
manual  occupations,  in  Scriptures  and  in  principles  of  the  Prot- 
testant  established  religion.40 

The  Incorporated  Society  was  formed  in  Dublin  to  implement  the 
charter  and  administer  the  grants. 

It  was  this  Society  which  accepted  Portsmouth’s  offer  of  twenty- 
two  acres  of  land,  and  for  the  next  ten  years  held  on  to  the  land 
which  had  an  estimated  annual  rental  value  of  £22.  However,  the 
land  was  kept  lying  idle,  and  no  annual  income  derived  from  it.  The 
1836  Education  Report41  refers  to  this  land  as  still  belonging  to  the 
Incorporated  Society  but  this  was  incorrect  as  a subsequent  inquiry 
was  to  show.  During  the  course  of  the  inquiry  it  was  discovered 
that  ‘the  premises  were  reconveyed  to  the  Earl  of  Portsmouth  in 
accordance  with  a resolution  passed  in  a general  meeting  of  the 
Incorporated  Society  held  on  3 May  1769’. 41a  No  reason  was  given 
for  the  reconveyance. 

Possibly  there  was  no  need  or  demand  locally  for  such  a school, 
or  perhaps  the  Society  has  some  good  reasons  best  known  to  them- 
selves for  not  locating  the  school  in  Enniscorthy.  Lack  of  evidence 
does  not  permit  a definite  conclusion. 


Chapter  Two 


PAY  SCHOOLS 

The  1826  and  1836  Education  Reports  contain  many  references 
to  ‘Pay  Schools’.  At  an  inquiry  in  1837  if  was  stated  by  a member 
of  the  Royal  Commission  which  drew  up  the  1837  report  that  Pay 
Schools  were  ‘usually  called  Hedge  Schools’.42  When  asked  to  define 
the  term  ‘Pay  Schools’  he  replied  : 

I mean  by  Pay  Schools,  schools  in  which  the  masters  receive 
some  small  stipend  from  the  children  who  attend  them;  schools 


39  Kildare  Commission,  iv,  p.  244. 
i0ibid.,  iv,  p.  244. 

41  ibid.,  iv,  p.  244. 

41a  ibid.,  iv,  p.  244. 
i2P.P.  1836,  II,  p.  54. 
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set  up  011  private  speculation;  schools  that  receive  no  aid  either 
from  the  state  or  from  any  society  established  for  the  promotion 
of  education.  The  masters  receive  a penny  a week  or  so  from 
the  children,  sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less.43 

It  was  in  these  Pay  Schools  that  the  vast  majority  of  Irish  child- 
ren received  their  education  throughout  the  eighteenth  and  during 
the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  On  average  there  were 
six  of  these  schools  in  every  parish.  Instruction  was  given  in  the 
three  Rs  and  some  of  the  schools  also  offered  a more  advanced  type 
of  education.  The  schools  themselves  consisted  of  mud  huts,  with 
little  furniture  or  equipment  and  often  had  too  many  children  for 
the  teacher  to  cope  efficiently.  Under  these  adverse  conditions  the 
Irish  tradition  of  learning  was  handed  on. 

In  general  very  little  is  known  of  individual  Pay  Schools.  The 
main  source  of  information  are,  Mason’s  Survey ,44  the  Education 
Reports45  and  the  comments  of  visitors  to  the  town  who  afterwards 
wrote  accounts46  of  their  travels.  Sometimes  these  rather  scanty 
accounts  may  be  supplemented  by  the  writings  of  Pay  School 
teachers. 


1.  1800-1825 

Information  regarding  the  number  of  Pay  Schools  in  operation 
in  Enniscorthy  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century 
is  rather  limited.  Even  Mason’s  Survey  which  is  most  useful  in  many 
other  instances  contains  only  a short  account  on  ‘Education  and  the 
Employment  of  Children.’  Richard  Radcliffe  a Protestant  minister 
in  the  town  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  wrote  : 

There  are  several  schools  dispersed  throughout  the  union,  and 
in  the  country  parts,  the  scholars  are  taught  for  about  eight 
months  in  the  year,  the  remainder  of  the  time  being  occupied 
on  their  farms.  We  have  a parish  school  at  Enniscorthy  to 
which  Lord  Portsmouth  contributes  £20  a year.  A public 
library  has  been  set  up  there  by  subscription  about  two  years 
ago,  but  there  is  no  collection  of  Irish  or  other  manuscript 
documents.47 

With  regard  to  the  workings  of  the  Pay  Schools  however  there 
is  much  more  information  available  for  Patrick  Kennedy  (1801- 
jgyS)48  wrote  a number  of  books  in  which  he  gives  a detailed  account 
of  his  schooling  in  the  Enniscorthy  area.  Before  going  on  to  have 
a look  at  the  conditions  under  which  Kennedy  and  his  contemporar- 
ies were  educated  it  is  best  to  note  briefly  the  educational  facilities 
available  to  the  children  of  Enniscorthy  from  1825  to  1850. 

43  ibid.,  I,  p.  54. 

44  Annual  reports  of  Board  in  S.P.O.  Dublin. 

45P.P.,  1826,  I,  pp.  824-8  and  P.P.,  1836,  I. 

46  Trotter,  Elizabeth  and  Lacy  all  mentioned  the  educational  facilities  in 
Enniscorthy  as  did  Lewis  in  his  Dictionary . 

47  Mason,  Parochial  Survey , I,  p.  352. 

48  An  essay  by  J.  Delaney  on  Kennedy’s  life  and  work  appears  in  The 
Past,  vii,  1964,  pp.  9-87. 
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2.  1825-1850 

According  to  the  1824  Returns49  there  were  sixteen  schools  then 
in  operation  in  Enniscorthy.  Not  included  in  those  sixteen  schools 
are  the  Lancasterian  Schools  for  boys  and  girls  which  were  maintain- 
ed by  Bishop  Keating  and  admitted  those  who  could  not  afford  to 
pay  subscriptions  free  of  charge.  Both  these  ‘Catholic  Free  Schools’ 
were  by  far  the  biggest  schools  in  the  town  with  156  boys  and  152 
girls  respectively  on  rolls.  Twelve  of  the  Pay  Schools  were  taught 
by  Catholics  while  the  remaining  six  were  taught  by  Protestants. 
Catholic  children  only  attended  the  Lancasterian  Schools  and  only 
Protestant  children  attended  the  Charter  School  which,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note,  is  classed  as  a Pay  School.  The  other  fifteen  schools  were 
all  non-denominational  in  character. 

The  population  of  Enniscorthy  at  this  time  was  approximately 
4,700.50  Out  of  this  total  population  of  4,700  there  were  880  children 
attending  school,  with  perhaps  about  80  of  those  at  most  receiving 
a higher  education.  This  means  that  19%  of  the  town’s  population 
were  attending  school  during  this  period. 

Close  comparisons  with  other  towns  without  taking  all  the  related 
factors  into  account  is  not  possible  but  it  would  seem  that  this 
figure  compares  most  favourably  with  any  other  place  in  Ireland 
or  any  other  country  in  Europe  at  the  time.51 

Between  1830  and  1850  the  provision  for  education  in  Enniscorthy 
was  much  the  same  as  it  had  been  for  the  previous  three  decades. 
The  situation  does  not  seem  to  have  been  affected  by  the  granting  of 
Catholic  Emancipation  in  1829  for  that  legislation  only  legalised 
what  had  long  been  standard  practice  in  educational  matters.  Nor 
did  the  establishment  of  the  National  Board  in  1831  have  any 
immediate  effect  in  Enniscorthy  for  it  was  not  until  1849  that  the 
first  National  School  was  established  in  the  town. 

The  Pay  Schools  carried  on  as  they  had  done  before  Emancipation 
was  granted  and  before  the  National  Board  was  established.  In 
1836,  when  another  education  report52  was  published,  there  were 
fifteen  schools  in  operation  in  the  town,  all  of  them  Pay  Schools  to 
some  degree.  Four  of  the  Pay  School  teachers  mentioned  in  the 
1826  report  still  conducted  their  own  Pay  Schools  ten  years  later. 
In  addition  to  these  the  Lancasterian  Boys’  School,  the  Lancasterian 
Girls’  School,  which  was  by  now  under  the  control  of  the  Presenta- 
tion Sisters,  and  the  Parish  School,  which  was  supported  by  the 
Erasmus  Smith  Society,  were  all  still  in  operation  in  1836.  Of  the 

49  P.P.,  182C,  I,  pp.  824-8. 

50  Census  returns  quoted  in  Gazetteer  of  Ireland  ( Dublin , 1846),  pp.  181-2 
give  the  population  as  follows:  1821-4,  500,  1831-5,  955,  1841-7,  016.  W.  H. 
Grattan  Flood,  History  of  Enniscorthy  (Enniscorthy,  1920),  p.  118  ff  quotes  a 
contemporary  traveller  who  in  1823  estimates  the  population  as  4,650. 

51  In  Kildare  and  Leighlin  where  J.K.L.  was  very  interested  in  educational 
affairs  about  14  % of  the  Catholic  population  were  attending  school.  In  France, 
not  4%  of  the  total  population  was  receiving  elementary  education  during 
this  decade.  M.  Brennan,  Schools  of  Kildare  and  Leighlin  1775-1835  (Dublin, 
1935),  p.  51. 

52  P.P.,  1836,  I,  appendix  B,  pp.  62  ff. 
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other  ten  Pay  Schools  which  had  been  in  operation  a decade  previous- 
ly there  is  no  account.  In  their  place  a number  of  new  Pay  Schools, 
including  boarding  as  well  as  day  schools,  had  been  established. 

Altogether  there  were  965  children  attending  the  fifteen  schools 
in  the  town  in  1836.  This  represents  an  increase  of  85  children  on  the 
1824  figure  or  a rise  of  10%  while  the  population  rose  by  38%  during 
the  same  period.  Despite  this  comparative  decrease  in  the  number 
of  children  involved  in  education,  over  10%  of  the  town’s  population 
were  receiving  full  time  education  in  1836.  This  figure  compares 
quite  favourably  with  statistics  available  elsewhere.53 

Despite  this  drop  in  enrolment,  the  majority  of  the  schools  in 
the  town  at  the  time  were  making  progress  with  regard  to  enrol- 
ment. Judging  on  the  previous  five  years’  averages  the  enrolment 
of  eight  of  the  schools  was  increasing  while  it  was  stationary  in  the 
case  of  seven  schools  and  decreasing  in  the  case  of  one  school.  The 
drop  in  enrolment  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  there  were  three 
schools  less  in  operation  in  1836  than  there  had  been  in  1826. 

What  caused  this  decrease  in  the  number  of  children  attending 
school  ? The  answer  would  seem  to  lie  in  the  social  conditions  which 
prevailed  in  the  town  at  the  time.  Census  returns54  and  the  Report 
of  the  commission  of  inquiry  on  the  relief  of  the  poor 55  contain  much 
useful  information  in  this  respect. 

The  population  was  rising  continuously  from  4,500  in  1821  to 
5,955  in  1831,  to  7,016  in  1841.  Families  in  distress,  ‘broken  farmers 
and  beggars’,  driven  from  their  small  holdings  as  a result  of  land 
clearance,  account  for  much  of  this  increase  in  the  town’s  popula- 
tion. A great  part  of  the  population  lived  in  small  sooty  thatched 
cabins  with  mud  floors.  In  1836  only  300  of  the  houses  in  the  town 
could  be  described  as  good.56 

By  1841  when  the  population  stood  at  7,016  there  were  only  1,052 
houses  in  the  town  and  of  these  almost  400  had  mud  walls,  a thatched 
roof  and  contained  only  one  room.57 

There  was  little  work  available  in  the  town  for  this  ever  increasing 
population.  Merchants  and  traders  prospered  but  there  were  no 
manufacturing  industries  in  the  town  and  the  jobs  available  on  the 
land,  on  road-building  and  in  the  distillery  were  not  sufficient  to 
alleviate  the  poverty  of  many  of  the  cottiers  and  labourers.58 

Many  of  the  parents  could  not  afford  to  send  their  children  to 
school.  These  and  many  more  sought  employment  for  their  children 

53  In  a survey  on  educational  conditions  in  Manchester,  Bury,  Salford  and 
Liverpool  carried  out  by  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society  it  was  found  that 
out  of  every  10  children  of  school  age,  4 went  to  no  school  at  all,  3 went  to 
Sunday  Schools  only,  2 attended  the  Dame  and  Common  Day  Schools  (which 
did  not  teach  beyond  reading)  and  1 received  a satisfactory  education.  Bren- 
nan, Schools  of  Kildare  and  Leighlin,  p.  51. 

54  See  note  50. 

65  M.  Tóibín  “A  century  passes,  Enniscorthy  1846-1946”  in  the  Souvenir  of 
consecration  and  centenary  of  St.  Aidan’s  Cathedral  (Wexford,  1946),  p.  58 
quotes  from  the  report,  (hereafter  cited  as  Centenary  Souvenir). 

66  ibid.,  p.  58. 

57  See  note  50. 

58  Centenary  Souvenir,  p.  58. 
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at  a very  young  age.  In  1836  Rev.  James  Roche,  Administrator,  in 
evidence  supplied  to  the  commission  of  inquiry  on  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  refers  to  the  fact  that  children  were  sent  to  do  casual  and  light 
work  about  the  age  of  twelve.59  Forced  by  circumstances  to  abandon 
education  at  such  a young  age  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  they  could 
have  learned  to  read  and  write  properly  by  the  time  they  left  school 
and  it  is  even  more  unlikely  that  they  became  much  more  proficient 
afterwards.  Another  Enniscorthy  witness  states  ‘how  children  are 
provided  for  on  the  death  of  their  parents  it  is  most  difficult  to  say, 
they  are  badly  off,  and  are  often  scattered  about  the  world  as  best 
they  can  find  shelter  or  employment’.60 

When  one  considers  the  hardship  endured  by  so  many  people, 
the  high  enrolment  figures  became  all  the  more  remarkable.  Such 
was  their  desire  to  have  their  children  educated  that  it  overcame 
their  poverty  and  most  of  them  continued  to  send  their  children  to 
school  until  at  least  their  twelfth  year  when  some  parents  were 
forced  by  circumstances  to  put  their  children  to  work. 

3.  Pay  Schools  at  Work  1800-1850 

The  schools  were  for  the  most  part  mixed  schools  in  every  sense 
of  the  word.  Catholics  and  Protestants,  boys  and  girls,  all  gathered 
under  the  one  roof.  We  are  not  given  details  of  the  background  of 
the  pupils  in  individual  schools  but  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  think 
that  there  was  also  a certain  mingling  of  rich  and  poor  in  these 
schools,  a feature  which  was  quite  common  in  some  of  the  rural 
pay  schools  of  Co.  Wexford. 

The  curriculum  in  these  schools  was  determined  entirely  by  the 
teacher.  The  three  Rs  were  of  course  taught  in  every  school.  Spell- 
ing and  grammar  were  also  taught  in  most  schools  and  a few  of  the 
schools  had  geography  and  book-keeping  on  their  curriculum.  A 
classical  education  was  supplied  in  two  of  the  schools,  by  O’Hara 
in  Guttle  Street  and  by  Montgomery  in  his  academy  on  Mill  Park 
Road. 

Religion  was  usually  taught  in  the  schools  by  the  teachers.  The 
Catholics  were  taught  Catechism,  most  likely  the  one  written  by 
Devereux,61  a priest  of  the  diocese,  whose  Catechism  was  in  use 
right  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century.  The  religious  instruc- 
tion for  the  Protestants  on  the  other  hand  consisted  in  reading  the 
Bible  without  comment,  a fact  which  facilitated  the  Catholic  teach- 
ers who  had  Protestant  children  in  their  schools. 

A tourist  to  the  town  in  1823  stated  that  there  was  a Sunday 
school  for  children  of  all  denominations62  in  the  town  but  the  1824 
returns  do  not  mention  the  gathering  at  all.  However  the  1836 
returns  show  that  200  children  attended  Sunday  school  in  the  town 

59  ibid.,  p.  58. 

60  ibid.,  p.  58. 

01  See  Grattan  Flood  History  of  the  diocese  of  Ferns  (Waterford,  1916), 
p.  118.  Fr  Devereux  died  in  1771. 

62  Grattan  Flood  History  of  Enniscorthy , p.  118. 
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every  week  at  which  the  Scriptures  and  Church  Catechism  were 
taught.63 

It  is  quite  likely  that  a similar  school  was  held  in  the  Catholic 
Church  every  Sunday  when  the  priests  and  some  local  lay  people 
instructed  the  children  in  Catechism  for  1 — - ij  hours.  Such  classes 
were  definitely  held  towards  the  end  of  the  century  but  it  is  uncertain 
when  exactly  they  commenced.64 

Patrick  Kennedy  (1801-1873)  wrote  a number  of  books  in  which 
he  gave  a detailed  account  of  his  schooling  in  Cloughbawn  situated 
about  ten  miles  from  Enniscorthy.  His  books  indeed  are  a source 
of  information  on  all  aspects  of  education  during  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  but  especially  with  regard  to  working  of  the 
Pay  Schools. 

The  method  of  recruiting  teachers  at  that  time  was  very  similar 
to  the  present  method  of  recruiting  for  the  trades.  A promising 
student  apprenticed  himself  to  an  able  or  famous  teacher  with  an 
established  reputation  and  after  a period  of  training  which  lasted 
for  a few  years  he  set  up  his  own  school  merely  by  procuring  a room 
in  which  to  teach  and  publicising  his  abilities  as  a teacher. 

In  addition  to  the  teachers  recruited  in  this  way,  many  ‘spoiled 
priests’  also  adopted  the  profession  of  teaching,  although  evidence 
of  this  happening  in  Enniscorthy  is  lacking. 

In  his  book  Evenings  in  the  Duffry ,65  Kennedy  gives  an  account 
of  how  Mr  D.  Hendrick,  a teacher  of  mathematics  and  writing  set 
up  his  school.  Hendrick  returned  to  his  native  district  after  his 
course  of  study  or  apprenticeship  and  posted  a notice  on  the  Chapel 
gate,  part  of  which  read 

I can  teach  mensuration  and  the  elements  of  geometry, 
Dialling,  navigation  and  likewise  trigonometry, 

My  daily  occupation  is  surveying  and  astronomy, 

These  branches  I perform  with  the  easiest  economy.66 
These  notices  were  an  advertisement  for  the  teacher,  so  naturally 
they  were  treated  with  all  the  skill  at  the  teacher’s  command. 

Having  attracted  sufficient  pupils  the  master  now  began  to  teach. 
He  taught  for  perhaps  eight  months  of  the  year  in  country  areas. 
In  towns  the  holidays  were  hardly  as  long,  especially  in  small  agric- 
cultural  towns  such  as  Enniscorthy.  During  the  winter  the  schools 
closed  completely  due  to  the  cold  weather,  opening  about  mid- 
February.  The  number  of  pupils  usually  reached  a peak  during  the 
summer.  The  school  then  broke  for  the  harvest,  and  reassembled 
after  the  harvest  until  the  enforced  break  during  Winter  came  once 
again. 

Individual  tuition  was  apparently  the  method  used.  The  teacher 
‘ would  not  think  of  letting  his  kingdom  disperse  to  dinner  without 

63  P.P.,  1836,  I. 

64  Micheál  Mac  Eochaidh  (retired  N.T.)  recalls  marching  along  with  the 
other  school  children  to  the  Cathedral  for  religious  instruction  during  the  final 
decade  of  the  century. 

65  Kennedy,  Evenings  in  the  Duffrey. 

66  ibid.,  p.  104. 
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giving  every  individual  three  lessons’.67  The  pupil,  when  he  had 
completed  a sum,  brought  it  up  to  the  master  for  personal  inspection 
and  similarly  with  the  reading  and  alphabet.  Every  pupil  came  up 
to  the  teacher,  who  was  enthroned  in  his  chair  at  the  top  of  the 
room,  made  a bow  or  a curtsey  and  recited  the  alphabet  or  read 
aloud.  Similarly  the  writers’  copy  books  were  examined  individually. 
The  afternoon  seems  to  have  been  spent  in  a spelling  competition 
which  involved  all  those  in  the  spelling  class  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  only  formal  class  work  of  the  day.  Kennedy  writes  : 

The  class  hour  has  arrived.  Everyone  qualified  is  standing  in  a 
curve  and  the  younger  children  ....  amuse  themselves  with 
straws,  or  pebbles,  on  the  slate  and  cutter,  or  games  of  ‘Fox  and 
Goose’  or  ‘Walls  of  Troy’.  The  pupils  retain  the  position 
they  held  last  in  the  previous  evening  ....  He  then  gave  out 
the  first  word  in  the  column,  which  the  head  boy  or  girl  attempt- 
ed to  explain.  If  unsuccessful  the  next  in  rank  made  the 
attempt.  Whoever  succeeded  took  the  first  place,  and  thus  the 
exercise  proceeded  till  a couple  of  columns  were  spelled  through 
....  then  came  the  tug-of-war  ‘The  Queen’,  i.e.  the  boy  or  girl, 
second  in  rank  proposed  to  the  ‘King’  the  most  out-of-the  way 
word  he  or  she  could  remember  from  the  columns  of  the  ‘Uni- 
versal’ or  Entick’s  or  Jones’s  oblong  little  ‘dixhenry’.  If  the 
King  spelled  the  woid  correctly  and  told  its  meaning,  he  was 
safe  so  far,  and  then  the  ‘Prince’  or  third  in  rank  tried  him  in 
the  same  way.  If  he  failed  he  was  obliged  to  propose  to  prince 
or  Raymond,  or  Garret  ....  in  fact,  whoever  conquered  him,  a 
word  to  be  treated  in  the  same  way.  If  he  was  successful  he  was 
subject  no  more.  He  at  once  assumed  the  throne,  though  still 
liable  to  defeat  from  all  who  stood  below  his  former  place.  If 
the  very  last  was  lucky  in  defeating  the  latest  in  possession,  he 
succeeded  to  the  Crown.68 

Carleton  gives  a similar  account  in  his  Traits  and  Stories  of  the  Irish 
Peasantry  ,69 

Rote  learning  then  was  obviously  the  order  of  the  day,  but  we 
have  no  means  now  of  knowing  how  effective  it  was  in  these  Pay 
Schools.  Kingsmill  Moore  in  An  Unwritten  Chapter  in  the  History 
of  Education  is  very  critical.  He  wrote  ‘the  little  that  was  learned 
was  acquired  at  the  expense  of  an  extraordinary  sacrifice  of  time. 
The  universal  lack  of  discipline  bore  everywhere  the  worst  possible 
results.’70  However  it  must  be  remembered  that  Moore  was  by 
no  means  an  unbiassed  observer,  for  the  above  quotation  is  taken 
from  a history  of  the  Kildare  Place  Society  and  was  based  on  the 
second  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education.  Both 
the  society  and  the  Commissioners  were  very  antagonistic  towards 
Pay  Schools. 

67  Kennedy,  Banks  of  the  Boro,  p.  261. 

68  ibid.,  pp.  262-3. 

69  W.  Carleton,  Traits  and  stories  of  the  Irish  peasantry  (London,  1865),  II, 
pp.  224-5. El  10:86.  (2  vols.). 

70  W.  H.  Kingsmill  Moore  An  unwritten  chapter  in  the  history  of  Irish  educa- 
tion (Dublin,  1904). 
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On  discipline  Kennedy  makes  this  comment  : ‘Instances  of 

immodest  speech  or  action  were  rare,  the  master  being  absent  or 
present,  and  during  my  sojourn  there  [in  Rathnure  School]  for 
years,  there  was  no  boxing  match  to  my  knowledge.’71  This  was  all 
the  more  remarkable  when  one  considers  that  the  pupils  ranged  in 
age  from  six  to  twenty  and  that  the  master  seldom  used  the  birch. 


4.  1850-1900 

During  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  number  of 
Pay  Schools  in  operation  in  Enniscorthy  declined  drastically. 
Whereas  in  1836  there  had  been  fifteen  Pay  Schools  in  the  town, 
by  1868  there  were  only  four  Pay  Schools  in  the  town.72  This  decline 
in  the  popularity  of  the  Pay  Schools  may  be  attributed  to  the  new 
schools  which  were  established  in  the  town  between  1850  and  i860. 
During  that  decade  five  schools  placed  themselves  under  the  National 
Board,  a Model  School  was  established,  and  the  Christian  Brothers 
and  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  came  to  the  town  for  the  first  time.  The 
Pay  Schools,  which  depended  on  the  subscriptions  of  the  pupils, 
could  not  compete  against  the  new  state  subsidized  schools  and  one 
by  one  were  forced  to  close. 

Information  regarding  the  private  schools  in  operation  in  Ennis- 
corthy during  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  quite 
scanty  at  present.  Since  they  were  not  connected  with  the  National 
Board,  there  are  no  official  records  of  the  school  extant.  The  Report 
of  Royal  commission  of  inquiry  into  primary  education ,7 3 which  was 
published  in  1870, is  the  main  source  of  information.  Another  possible 
source  of  information  on  these  schools  would  be  their  own  private 
records,  for  presumably  they  kept  some  kind  of  records,  however 
scanty,  but  as  yet  none  of  these  has  come  to  light. 

Even  after  the  coming  of  the  great  teaching  orders  to  the  town, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  some  private  Pay  Schools  survived. 
In  1868 74  there  were  four  private  schools  in  the  town.  In  Slaney 
Place  13  boys,  28  girls  and  11  infants,  all  Catholics,  attended  a school. 
In  1868  there  were  19  boys  on  rolls  in  St  Aidan’s  Academy  in  New 
Street.  This  school  catered  for  Catholic  boys  only  and  the  education 
given  there  was  of  the  secondary  type.  From  the  time  that  the 
Intermediate  system  was  first  introduced  into  Enniscorthy,  most  of 
the  secondary  education  in  the  town  was  provided  in  this  academy 
until  the  Christian  Brothers  started  to  enter  pupils  for  the  Inter- 
mediate examinations  in  the  1890s. 

The  two  ‘exclusive  schools’  of  the  period  were  situated  at  Castle 
Hill  and  Church  Street.  Both  were  mixed  boys’  and  girls’  schools 
but  segregated  with  regard  to  religion.  In  1868  there  were  19 
members  of  the  Established  Church  attending  the  Castle  Hill  School 
while  in  the  Church  Street  School  there  were  37  Catholics  and  one 

71  Kennedy,  Banks  of  the  Boro,  p.  2. 

72  Powis  Commission,  vi,  p.  105. 

73  ibid.,  vi,  p.  105. 

74  ibid.,  vi,  p.  105, 
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Protestant.  A note  in  the  report  reads  ‘those  schools  are  for  the 
children  of  the  gentry,  more  especially  for  females.  French  and 
music  taught'.75 

These  four  schools  had  survived  because  of  their  specialized 
character  ; one  provided  secondary  education  while  two  of  the 
others  were  for  children  of  the  gentry.  It  is  very  probable  that  the 
fourth  school  was  also  attended  by  children  of  the  well-to-do 
Catholics  in  the  town. 

This  segration  in  educational  matters  was  first  recorded  in  1862 
when  a number  of  ‘the  most  respectable  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ennis- 
corthy’76  submitted  a request  to  the  local  inspector  and  manager 
of  the  Model  Schools  seeking  assurance  that  ‘their  children  if  sent 
to  this  school  should  be  kept  separate  from  the  humbler  classes  of 
pupils’.77  The  inspector  had  answered  in  the  negative  and  it  is 
likely  that  the  children  of  these  same  parents  and  of  the  other  ‘most 
respectable  inhabitants’  were  those  who  attended  the  private 
schools  during  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 


'5ibid.,  vi,  p.  105. 

76  Model  School  Register,  iv,  p.  49,  2c-54-4, 

7 7 ibid,  iv,  p.  49,  2c-54-4, 
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Prospectus  of  St  Aidan’s 
Academy,  Enniscorthy,  i 86 1 


The  following  advertisement  was  published  in  the  Wexford  People 
of  20  July  1861  : 


St.  Aidan’s  Academy, 

Enniscorthy 

Under  the  patronage  and  immediate  inspection  of  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Ferns,  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Furlong. 

Principal — Rev.  A.  Brownrigg. 

This  Establishment  proposes  to  give  a finished  Education  to  the 
children  of  the  more  respectable  classes  either  as  preparatory  for  an 
entrance  to  the  Universities  or  for  entering  direct  Mercantile  pursuits. 
The  course  of  studies  in  St.  Aidan’s  embraces  the  various  branches 
which  go  to  make  up  a useful  and  liberal  education  in  Greek  and 
Latin  Classics ; the  English,  French  and  Italian  Languages  ; Mathe- 
matics, Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Arithmetic,  Book-Keeping, 
History,  and  Music.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  English  depart- 
ments, for  the  teaching  of  which  the  services  of  a first-class  resident 
Tutor  have  been  secured. 

St.  Aidan’s  Academy  offers  peculiar  advantages  for  Boarders.  In 
consequence  of  the  limited  number  which  the  Establishment  ac- 
commodates, Boarders  receive  more  care  and  attention  than  they 
could  hope  to  receive  in  establishments  where  the  numbers  are 
greater.  No  pains  are  spared  to  render  their  condition  as  happy 
and  as  comfortable  as  may  be  ; special  care  is  taken  to  give  them  that 
ease  of  address  and  refinement  of  manners  without  which  even 
great  acquirements  lose  half  their  lustre.  During  their  hours  of  study 
and  in  recreation  time,  whether  within  or  without  the  grounds,  the 
pupils  are  presided  over  by  one  or  more  of  the  Superiors. 

The  Heads  of  the  Establishment  being  thoroughly  convinced  that 
no  education  which  is  not  based  upon  the  groundwork  of  religion 
can  ever  succeed  in  fitting  young  men  to  fill  an  honourable  or  a 
useful  position  in  society,  direct  all  their  energies  to  the  moral  and 
religious  training  of  the  pupils. 

The  terms  are  : — - For  Boarders  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  £25 
per  annum  ; fifteen  and  upwards,  £30.  The  only  extra  charges  being 
for  Music,  Dancing,  Books,  Stationery,  and  Medical  attendance. 

For  Day  Pupils  : — The  English  Course,  £ 1 per  quarter  ; Mathe- 
matics, Classic,  and  Modern  Languages,  £1  10s.  per  do. 

Payments  for  Boarders  to  be  made  quarterly  in  advance,  and  a 
quarter  entered  upon  by  either  Boarder  or  Day  Pupil  is  chargeable. 
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Vacations  : — Three  weeks  at  Christmas,  and  one  month  at 
Midsummer.  Pupils  remaining  during  the  Midsummer  Vacation  to 
pay  £4  extra. 

N.B.  — In  consequence  of  the  limited  number  of  Pupils  taken 
into  this  Establishment,  a month's  notice  at  least,  before  the  removal 
of  a boarder,  is  indispensable. 

— Each  young  gentleman  to  bring  two  pair  of  sheets,  six  towels, 
and  knife  and  fork,  and  silver  spoon. 

Abraham  Brownrigg,  Principal. 

References  can  be  made  to — His  Lordship,  the  Right  Rev.  Dr. 
Furlong,  St.  Peter's  College,  Wexford  ; to  the  Rev.  James  Roche, 
P.P.,  Wexford;  Rev.  Canon  Lacy,  P.P.,  Gorey ; Rev.  Denis  Kenny, 
P.P.,  New  Ross,  or  to  any  of  the  local  Clergy  of  Enniscorthy. 

July  nth,  1861. 


BUNAITHEOIR  NA  MEITIDISTEACH  I mBUN  CLÓIDI 

Nuair  a thug  John  Wesley  cuairt  ar  Bhun  Clóidí  don  chéad  uair 
sa  bhliain  1769  níor  tugadh  mórán  éisteachta  dó.  ‘A  little,  ugly 
scattered  town’  a thug  sé  ar  an  áit.  I 1787  tháinig  sé  ar  ais  aris. 
Idir  an  dá  linn  bhí  pobal  beag  dá  lucht  leanúna  bunaithe  ann  agus 
d’éirigh  nios  fearr  leis.  ‘One  of  the  pleasantest  towns  which  I have 
seen  in  the  kingdom’  ab  ea  Bun  Clóidí,  dar  leis,  an  turas  seo  ! 
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Two  Wexford  Historians 

SÉAMAS  S.  de  VÁL 

I.  Herbert  Francis  Hore 

Herbert  Francis  Hore  was  born  at  Clonattin,  Co.  Wexford,  on  14 
March  1817,  the  son  of  Herbert  William  Hore  (1783-1823),  a captain 
in  the  British  Royal  Navy,  and  Eliza,  daughter  of  George  Curling 
of  Essex,  an  underwriter  of  the  firm  of  Lloyds.  When  the  boy  was 
six  years  old,  the  father  died  from  injuries,  received  it  is  said,  when 
a mast  of  his  ship  fell  on  him  during  an  engagement.  Not  long  after 
his  death  the  widow  married  a Henry  Charles  Grosvenor  Bedford 
of  the  India  Office. 

Through  the  influence  of  his  stepfather,  Herbert  was  made  a clerk 
in  the  Admiralty  when  he  was  sixteen  years  old.  This  was  a position 
which  he  greatly  disliked.  He  would  have  much  preferred  to  continue 
his  education  or  to  be  enjoying  games  and  the  open  air  than  a sedent- 
ary occupation  of  this  sort.  When  he  was  nineteen  he  visited  Co. 
Wexford  and  was  introduced  to  the  gentry  by  Sir  Frederick  Flood. 

At  an  early  age  he  began  to  evince  an  interest  in  the  history  of 
Ireland,  and  especially  of  Co.  Wexford,  the  home  of  his  ancestors 
from  Norman  times.  When  he  was  only  seventeen  he  commenced 
collecting  materials  from  various  sources  with  the  view  of  compiling 
a history  of  the  county.  By  the  end  of  1836  he  had  assembled  quite 
an  amount  of  information  which  he  had  written  in  large  manuscript 
volumes  as  well  as  several  smaller  note  books.  Inside  the  cover  of 
one  of  the  larger  volumes,  entitled  ‘Historical  Anecdotes  of  Ireland’, 
he  wrote  the  following  note  on  4 December  1838  : ‘Although  I did 
not  commence  writing  in  this  volume  until  the  above  date,  I had 
formed  the  idea  some  years  previously  of  compiling  a work  of  this 
nature,  and  had  already  collected  for  this  purpose  many  materials 
which  may  be  found  scattered  through  the  other  Mss.’ 

About  this  time  he  was  much  attracted  to  a very  beautiful  lady, 
the  wife  of  Thomas  Bilcliffe  Fyler,  M.P.  for  Coventry,  Dorothea 
Lucretia  Light,  daughter  of  Col.  Alexander  Whalley  Light,  and 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  of  her  time.  Her  husband  died 
in  1838  and  in  the  December  of  the  following  year  Herbert  F.  Hore 
married  her,  although  she  was  33  years  of  age  with  four  children, 
and  he  was  only  22. 

The  previous  year,  when  he  came  of  age,  Herbert  Hore  succeed- 
ed to  his  father’s  estate  in  Pole-Hore,  Co.  Wexford,  which  consisted 
of  about  375  acres,  all  of  which  was  let  and  brought  in  an  income  of 
about  £350  a year.  He  resigned  his  position  in  the  Admiralty  and 
after  his  marriage  he  and  his  wife  lived  at  Duneira  Cottage,  Wimble- 

* Text  of  a talk  given  to  the  members  of  the  Ui  Cinsealaigh  Historical  Society 
at  a meeting  held  in  St  Peter’s  College,  Wexford,  on  29  March  1973.  Much  of 
the  material  is  taken  from  Philip  Hore’s  own  accounts  of  his  family  contained 
Hore  Mss  6 and  39. 
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don.  Their  first  child,  Editli  Catherine,  was  born  on  6 October  1840. 

On  his  visits  to  Ireland  during  this  period  he  made  every  effort 
to  collect  material  from  sources  here.  One  of  his  Memorandum  books 
(Ms  1 7)  has  the  following  note  : ‘Memorandum  Book  Volume  II 
of  what  I ought  to  see  in  Dublin,  on  my  visit  in  February  1838. 
N.  B.  Keep  this  Book  and  the  other  always  in  my  pocket  when  in 
Dublin.’  Among  the  notes  he  compiled  in  this  book  were  extracts 
from  the  Plea  Rolls  in  the  Bermingham  Tower  of  Dublin  Castle, 
and  notes  copied  in  the  ‘State  Paper  Room  in  Chief  Secretary’s 
Office’. 

In  the  spring  of  1841  he  decided  to  come  to  live  in  Ireland  and 
while  a new  house  was  being  built  in  Pole-Hore  the  family  lived  in 
Janeville  Cottage  at  Park,  near  Wexford  town.  There,  on  14 
November  1841,  a son,  christened  Philip  Herbert,  was  born. 

When  he  came  to  Ireland,  Herbert  Hore  had  high  hopes  of  making 
great  progress  in  his  historical  researches.  One  of  his  manuscripts 
bears  the  note  : ‘Commenced  to  write  in  this  volume  at  Janeville 
(alias  Ballyboggan),  6th  February  1842.’  Soon,  however,  he  ran  into 
difficulties.  He  was  keenly  disappointed.  The  manuscript  and  other 
sources  were  not  so  conveniently  to  hand  as  they  were  in  London. 
On  6 September  1843  he  wrote  : T have  been  two  years  in  the  county 
and  find  I make  much  less  progress  in  its  history  than  I did  when  in 
London  — and  otherwise  occupied.  The  lack  of  material,  the  dreary 
barrenness  and  disgusting  poverty  of  the  antiquities  of  this  land 
discourage  one.  There  are  more  old  monuments  and  objects  of 
interest  in  many  a fine  English  parish  church  than  I know  of  in  the 
entire  religious  edifices  in  this  county’  (Ms  56). 

In  the  summer  of  1844  the  new  house  and  gardens  were  finished 
and  the  Hores  went  to  live  there.  About  this  time,  it  was  proposed 
that  a new  public  road  be  constructed  between  Ardcandrisk  and 
Healthfield,  passing  between  the  house  and  the  river  (where  the 
railway  line  now  runs),  and  to  have  this  contemplated  roadway 
diverted  to  where  it  now  lies,  Hore  had  to  raise  the  sum  of  £400 
for  the  Road  Commissioners.  This  outlay,  added  to  increasing 
expenses,  made  the  financial  position  of  the  family  precarious,  and 
when  the  disaster  of  the  Great  Famine  came  during  1845-7,  it  was 
only  lack  of  the  passage  money  that  prevented  the  whole  family 
from  emigrating  to  Canada  where  some  relatives  of  Mrs  Hore  had 
settled.  The  children  lived  on  oatmeal  and  fish,  which  was  plentiful, 
and  Mrs  Hore  used  to  visit  the  sick  and  dying  of  the  locality,  bring- 
ing them  baskets  of  food. 

Herbert  Francis  Hore  was  a handsome  fairhaired  man,  with  steely 
blue  eyes,  almost  six  feet  tall  and  of  strong  and  athletic  build.  He 
was  a man  of  strict  morality  and  of  most  temperate  habits.  At  home 
he  was  an  absolute  autocrat,  whose  word  was  law  ; he  ruled  the 
children  with  a rod  of  iron  and  punished  them  severely  for  even  the 
most  trivial  offences.  Every  morning  before  breakfast  he  would 
read  a portion  of  the  Bible  for  the  family  and  morning  prayers 
would  be  recited.  Then  the  children  would  have  to  write  out  on 
their  slates  a short  lesson  on  a historical  theme  which  they  would 
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have  prepared  the  night  before,  and  finally  they  got  their  breakfast. 
He  attempted  to  teach  the  children  Latin  and  arithmetic  but  had 
no  knowledge  of  the  technique  of  teaching.  He  gave  them  sums  to 
do  but  never  explained  how  to  do  them,  and  if  they  failed  to  get  the 
correct  answers  they  were  slapped  or  kept  in  from  play  ! A result  of 
his  tyrannical  treatment  was  that  the  children  had  not  a very  happy 
life  in  Pole-Hore,  and  while  they  respected  and  feared  their  father 
they  had  little  filial  affection  for  him. 

About  1850  Herbert  Hore  was  appointed  a Justice  of  the  Peace. 
With  the  help  of  Mr  Devereux  of  Carrigmannon  he  established  a 
cricket  club  and  he  interested  himself  generally  in  the  public  affairs 
of  the  county.  His  interest  in  antiquities  continued  and  found 
expression  in  numerous  articles  in  the  local  newspapers,  the  Dublin 
University  Magazine,  and  other  periodicals.  Often  he  would  write 
late  at  night  when  everyone  else  had  retired. 

Hore  was  sometimes  subject  to  fits  of  depression  and  of  violent 
temper,  and  did  some  extraordinary  and  unreasonable  things.  He 
once  cut  down  a fine  apple  tree,  just  as  the  abundant  fruit  was 
becoming  ripe,  lest  the  children  should  eat  the  apples  and  make 
themselves  ill.  His  financial  situation  continued  to  be  difficult  and 
this  resulted  in  further  depression  and  fits  of  temper. 

In  1856  he  took  his  family  to  live  in  Avranches  in  Normandy  for 
economical  reasons  and  to  get  a cheap  education  for  the  children. 
After  a year  or  two  they  transferred  to  Paris  where  Herbert  Hore’s 
brother,  Edward,  a captain  in  the  British  Royal  Navy,  was  appointed 
naval  attaché. 

The  family  returned  to  Pole-Hore  in  1861  and  the  following  year 
his  fortunes  improved  when  a distant  relative  died  and  left  him  a 
legacy  of  about  £10,000.  A man  of  more  balanced  character  would 
then  have  paid  off  the  encumbrances  on  the  property  and  invested 
the  money  wisely,  but  Hore  spent  a great  deal  on  buying  machinery 
from  Liverpool  to  establish  a tilery  and  brickmaking  factory,  as 
well  as  a pottery  behind  Pole-Hore  House.  Earlier,  during  the 
Famine  period,  W.  C.  Rickman,  then  occupant  of  the  Pole-Hore 
farm,  had  started  a brick  and  tilemaking  business  there.  By  the 
early  spring  of  1864  Hore  was  employing  50  men  and  boys  at  the 
works.  However,  he  developed  the  business  too  quickly,  and  employ- 
ed too  many  inexperienced  and  incompetent  workers,  with  the  result 
that  kiln  after  kiln  of  expensive  pottery  was  cracked  and  spoiled. 
The  final  result  was  grave  financial  loss,  but  Hore  was  a man  who 
would  never  take  advice,  even  from  his  sincerest  friends.  Fr  Denis 
Foley  of  Glynn  tried  to  counsel  him  in  the  matter  of  the  pottery 
but  Hore  replied  that  he  was  the  sailor  in  command  of  the  ship  and 
likely  to  know  more  of  its  course  and  management  than  any  lands- 
man ! Before  long  the  venture  came  to  an  end  and  the  machinery 
sold  for  scrap. 

A distressed  and  worried  man,  Hore,  with  his  wife  and  eldest 
daughter,  Edith,  went  to  live  in  Dublin  early  in  1865.  They  lodged 
for  a while  at  Monkstown  and  Blackrock  and  then  transferred  to  15 
Kildare  Street.  Lack  of  employment,  sleepless  nights  and  worry 
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caused  him  extreme  depression,  and  to  alleviate  this  he  began  to 
take  increasing  doses  of  chloral  and  other  drugs.  This  only  made 
him  worse  and,  eventually,  on  17  August  1865,  the  unfortunate  man 
shot  himself.  His  wife,  who  was  not  in  good  health,  never  recovered 
from  the  shock  and  died  at  Blackrock  the  following  October.  Edith 
became  a Catholic  and  entered  the  Convent  of  the  Assumption  at 
Auteuil  near  Paris  in  1866. 1 

When  Herbert  Francis  Hore  died  he  had  accumulated  a mass  of 
historical  notes  and  letters,  and  already  had  published  important 
articles  in  various  journals.  Land  tenure  and  genealogy  were  his 
particular  interests  in  the  antiquarian  field  and  he  was  especially 
proud  of  the  fact  that  he  could  trace  his  forebears  almost  without 
a break  back  to  the  two  brothers  who  came  to  Ireland  with  the 
Normans  (Ms  39,  183).  He  assisted  Bernard  Burke  in  bringing  out 
the  latter’s  Landed  Gentry  of  Ireland  and  was  in  frequent  correspond- 
ence with  eminent  scholars  and  writers  of  the  day,  such  as  John 
O’Donovan,  Thomas  Crofton  Croker,  Rev.  Charles  Graves,  Sir 
William  Wilde,  Rev.  John  H.  Todd  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and 
Sir  William  Betham,  Ulster  King  at  Arms.  The  Kilkenny  and  South- 
East  of  Ireland  Archaeological  Journal  for  1865  contains  Herbert  F. 
Hore’s  last  work  to  be  published,  viz.,  explanatory  notes  to  ‘Extracts 
from  the  Journal  of  Thomas  Dineley,  Esquire,  giving  some  account 
of  his  visit  to  Ireland  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IF.  Hore,  with  others 
including  Rev.  James  Graves,  had  contributed  the  explanatory 
footnotes.  Hore  died  before  publication,  and  the  Journal  refers  to 
his  death  and  the  loss  to  the  Society,  describing  him  as  ‘a  zealous 
associate  and  an  indefatigable  working  Member’.2  His  projected 
history  of  Wexford  had  not  yet  taken  shape.  His  son,  Philip  Herbert 
would  continue  the  work. 

Herbert  Francis  Hore  and  his  wife  Dorothea  Lucretia  lie  buried  in 
Glasnevin  cemetery. 


II.  Philip  Herbert  Hore 

Philip  Herbert  Hore  was  born  at  Janeville  Cottage  near  Wexford 
on  14  November  1841,  the  eldest  son  of  Herbert  Francis  Hore.  His 
childhood  years  were  unhappy  due  to  the  severity  of  his  father. 
His  first  lessons  in  arithmetic  and  Latin  were  given  to  him  by  his 
father  who  had  no  idea  of  how  to  teach,  but  later  he  and  his  brother 
Walter  were  taught  these  subjects  by  a travelling  schoolmaster 
named  Irvine  from  Wexford,  who  used  to  go  about  tutoring  the 
children  of  the  local  gentry. 

When  the  family  went  to  France  in  1856  Philip  was  sent  to  school 
in  Avranches  where  they  lived.  Here,  he  tells  us,  he  was  half  starved 
but  succeeded  in  learning  some  French  and  secured  first  prize  for 
arithmetic  and  handwriting.  He  was  always  proud  of  his  liand- 

1 Leaving  the  convent  in  1878,  she  married  Herbert  Pasha,  son  of  the  Earl 
of  Buckinghamshire,  who  died  15  June  1886.  Edith  died  in  Kent  14  April  1923. 

2 p.  290. 
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writing.  He  gives  an  account  of  life  at  the  school  : ‘Our  1 lours  were 
to  be  up  and  dressed  in  Summer  by  6.30.  The  washing  was  all  done 
in  a basin  the  size  of  a small  salad  bowl.  Parade  at  6.30  in  the  Square. 
Breakfast  — coffee  and  bread,  at  7.  School  7.30  to  10.30  ; half  hour’s 
recreation ; lunch  11 : a small  bit  of  meat  of  which  the  soup  was  made, 
bread,  a bit  of  salad  and  a few  raisins,  with  vin  ordinaire  and  water, 
two  thirds  of  last  to  one  third  of  former.  At  11.30  we  recreated  till 
1.  From  1 to  4 at  our  desks.  Dinner  at  4 same  as  breakfast  with 
soup  and  perhaps  potatoes  or  cabbage.  After  eating  we  were  at  our 
desks  till  8 o’c.,  and  after  prayers  gabbled  thro’  in  French  we  were 
dismissed  to  bed’  (Ms  6,  373). 

After  about  a year  at  this  school  he  was  sent  to  a private  tutor 
at  Windsor,  a retired  captain  of  the  Royal  Navy.  Early  in  1859 
Philip  returned  to  France,  to  Paris  where  his  parents  were  now  living. 
The  following  year  he  obtained  a nomination  for  the  Admiralty  and 
having  spent  some  time  at  a ‘crammer’s’  school  came  third  out  of 
thirty-three  candidates  for  the  Civil  Service.  His  knowledge  of 
French  gave  him  a good  advantage.  He  selected  and  was  placed  in 
the  Department  of  Comptroller  of  the  Victualling  and  Transport 
Services  where  he  remained  for  ten  years.  He  made  few  friends 
among  his  colleagues  there  as  he  did  not  consider  they  were  ‘gentle- 
men’. 

After  his  parents’  death  in  1865  he  came  into  the  Pole-Hore  prop- 
erty. He  found  that  the  estate  was  a good  means  of  raising  money 
which  he  spent  rather  extravagantly,  and  at  this  time  had  no  desire 
to  live  there,  although  he  visited  the  place  occasionally.  Due  to  a 
reorganisation  in  the  Department  and  an  offer  of  a pension  to  redun- 
dant officials,  Philip  Hore  resigned  from  the  Civil  Service  in  1871  and 
came  to  reside  at  Pole-Hore.  About  this  time  he  joined  the  Co. 
Wexford  Militia,  partly  to  please  his  friend,  Col.  Harry  Alcock  of 
Wilton,  and  received  a commission  as  lieutenant  from  Lord  Carew. 
He  remained  attached  to  the  Militia  for  about  twelve  years,  reaching 
the  rank  of  Captain. 

On  his  coming  to  Pole-Hore  the  problem  of  what  to  do  with  his 
father’s  manuscripts  presented  itself.  Some  of  them  were  in  a bad 
condition  and  there  was  question  of  where  to  store  them.  He  wonder- 
ed whether  he  should  destroy  them  or  preserve  them  and  endeavour 
to  complete  his  father’s  work.  Happily  he  decided  on  the  latter 
course.  He  overhauled  the  books,  had  some  of  them  rebound,  and 
whenever  he  could  worked  in  the  Public  Record  Offices  in  Dublin 
and  London,  visiting  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Universities,  Paris, 
Brussels  and  Rome,  seeking  to  add  to  the  collection  of  material  in  the 
manuscripts.  It  would  seem  that  his  interest  in  historical  matters 
had  been  but  slight  until  this  time,  but  from  1873  he  compiled  many 
large  manuscript  volumes  of  documents,  spending  much  of  his  time 
and  a large  amount  of  money  in  the  work.  The  immediate  result 
of  his  efforts  was  what  he  called,  with  justifiable  pride,  ‘one  of  the 
finest  collections’  of  historical  manuscripts. 

In  1872  he  went  to  Scotland  where  he  spent  some  time,  coming 
back  to  Wexford  occasionally  for  military  training  in  the  Militia, 
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but  the  income  from  the  estate  was  small  and  the  earnings  from  his 
spasmodic  literary  efforts  uncertain,  so  in  1882/3  he  sold  Pole-Hore 
for  £7,500.  The  following  year  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
lady  who  was  to  become  his  wife.  This  was  Dorothy,  daughter  of 
Christopher  Festum.  Having  been  left  an  orphan,  she  was  adopted 
by  her  uncle,  James  Campbell.  They  were  married  in  the  Most 
Holy  Trinity  Church  in  South  Kensington,  London,  in  February 
1885.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  they  went  on  a trip  to  New  Zealand 
and  Australia.  While  Mrs  Hore  remained  at  Auckland,  Philip 
had  an  opportunity  of  going  on  a tour  of  the  interior  of  Queensland 
on  horseback,  riding  nearly  a thousand  miles  during  a period  of  six 
months.  The  expedition  had  been  arranged  for  the  purpose  of  mineral 
exploration.  On  2 December  1885  their  only  child  was  born  and  was 
christened  Philip  Christopher  Stuart,  but  he  died  on  8 April  1886 
and  was  temporarily  interred  at  Auckland.  In  1889  they  returned 
to  England  via  San  Francisco  and  New  York.  They  brought  home 
the  body  of  their  infant  son  which  was  reinterred  in  London,  in 
the  Campbell  vault  at  Highgate. 

His  work  of  historical  research  progressed  until  by  1895  he  was 
able  to  consider  publishing  some  of  the  material.  His  initial  proposal 
was  to  issue  a history  of  the  County  Wexford  in  three  volumes  at  £1 
a volume,  and  he  published  a letter  seeking  support  and  encourage- 
ment for  the  project.  The  immediate  results  were  disappointing.  He 
received  promises  of  only  seventy  subscriptions.  He  wrote  scores  of 
letters  to  the  gentry  of  the  county  but  received  no  replies.  The 
only  encouragement  he  got  was  from  Mr  Simon  Little,  solicitor,  of 
Cullentra,  Wexford,  Sir  Thomas  Esmonde  and  Lord  Courtown.  In 
spite  of  his  frustration  he  persevered  in  his  efforts  and  in  1900  the 
first  volume  of  his  work  appeared.  This  dealt  with  ‘Old  and  New 
Ross’.  His  object  was  ‘to  put  before  (his)  readers  as  full  and  literal 
a translation  of  the  original  documents  as  possible’  (Coll.  317), 
instead  of  a digest  or  summary.  This  decision  was  criticised  in  some 
quarters  and  the  work  described  as  ‘annal  writing  and  good  at  that, 
useful  to  the  future  historian,  but  it  is  not  history’  ( Morning  Post, 
20  Dec.  1900).  The  index  to  this  first  volume  Hore  considered  to  be 
‘disgraceful’,  very  many  references  being  omitted,  and  he  wrote  to 
the  publisher,  Elliot  Stock  of  London,  instructing  him  not  to  employ 
the  same  person  again  in  the  indexing  of  subsequent  volumes. 

By  June  of  1900  the  second  volume  was  ready  for  the  printers. 
This  was  ‘Tintern  Abbey,  Rosegarland  and  Clonmines’  and  it  appear- 
ed the  following  year.  In  June  1901  the  next  book  was  ready,  that 
dealing  with  ‘Dunbrody  Abbey,  the  Great  Island,  Ballyhack,  etc.’ 
It,  too,  came  out  in  1901. 

His  fourth  volume,  giving  the  history  of  Duncannon  Fort  and  the 
southern  part  of  the  barony  of  Shelburne,  he  had  to  abridge  on 
account  of  printing  costs,  and  in  the  summer  of  1904  he  appealed  for 
increased  financial  support.  This  volume  was  published  in  1904  and 
by  February  of  the  following  year  volume  five  was  almost  ready. 
This,  under  the  title  ‘The  Town  of  Wexford,  Taghmon  and  Harpers- 
town’,  appeared  in  1906.  It  contained  a photograph  of  the  author. 
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Once  again  he  was  displeased  with  the  work  done  on  the  indexing. 
He  wrote  a note  on  his  private  copy  : ‘Another  disgraceful  Index  by 
my  Publishers.  This  time  I refused  to  pay  for  the  work.’  In  the 
introduction  to  the  volume  he  wrote  : ‘There  is  one  more  volume  to 
appear  after  this,  in  which  I deal  with  Ferns,  Enniscorthy,  and  the 
north  of  the  county.  . . . There  still  remains  a projected  General 
History  of  the  County,  to  which  references  have  been  made  in  this 
and  the  preceding  volumes,  to  fully  complete  the  work.  Whether 
this  will  be  written  depends  in  great  measure  on  the  encouragement 
I receive  from  the  County.’ 

The  sixth  volume,  on  Ferns  etc.,  was  ready  for  printing  at  the 
beginning  of  1910  and  was  published  the  next  year.  ‘This,’  he  said 
in  the  preface,  ‘.  . . completes  the  work  I have  ventured  to  undertake.’ 
About  the  General  History  he  said,  ‘For  the  present  I have  decided 
to  abandon  this  further  attempt.’  He  had  come  to  this  decision 
some  time  previously.  In  a notice  in  the  Wexford  People  of  24 
October  1908  referring  to  the  publication  of  the  fifth  volume  it  was 
stated  that  ‘Mr.  Hore  will  proceed  to  the  preparation  of  his  general 
history  of  the  county  Wexford’,  but  Hore’s  reaction  was  : T won’t 
do  anything  of  the  sort  unless  I get  greater  encouragement  from  the 
County  people.  The  expenses  entailed  in  this  work  have  been  far 
too  heavy,  and  I begin  to  feel  the  burden  of  years.  I will  be  content 
if  some  one  else  takes  it  up  ’ (‘Coll.’  378). 

He  had  also  intended  to  deal  with  the  baronies  of  Forth  and  Bargy 
in  some  detail.  T regret  there  are  many  interesting  parts  of  Forth 
and  Bargy  which  I have  not  been  able  to  notice,  and  so  far 
these  omissions  make  this  work  incomplete.’  This  omission  was  to 
be  made  good,  in  part  at  least,  a decade  later  in  the  pages  of  the 
journal  of  the  U1  Cinsealaigh  Historical  Society  The  Past,  the  first 
number  of  which  appeared  in  1920.  In  this  and  the  three  following 
numbers,  a total  of  171  pages  dealing  with  the  barony  of  Forth  were 
printed  from  his  Mss  which,  he  said,  ‘were  intended  for  a History  of 
Forth  and  Bargy  with  similar  details  and  illustrations  to  those  in 
my  published  volumes  on  the  County,  but  which  further  attempt  I 
had  regretfully  to  abandon’  (The  Past  i 63). 

At  this  time  he  was  almost  eighty  years  of  age  but  he  continued 
to  write  occasional  short  articles  and  letters  in  the  local  press,  and 
also  to  collect  newspaper  cuttings  relating  to  historical  matters  and 
current  events  in  the  county.  The  destruction  of  the  Public  Record 
Office  in  1923  naturally  caused  him  grave  distress,  and  when  he 
heard  of  the  burning  of  Ballynestragh  House,  the  home  of  Senator 
Sir  Thomas  H.  G.  Esmonde,  in  March  1923,  he  wrote  in  a letter  to 
the  Wexford  People  : T know  that  some  of  my  father’s  Mss.  relating 
to  the  general  history  of  Ireland  were  among  them  [i.e.,  documents 
etc.  destroyed],  as  Sir  Thomas  kindly  promised  to  take  care  of  a 
box  of  those  papers  I left  with  him  when  I sold  Pole-Hore  in  1883, 
but  I presume  nothing  has  been  saved.’  It  would  appear  that  not  all 
had  been  burned,  as  in  February  1929  Mr  Osmond  G.  Esmonde, 
T.D.,  presented  four  large  manuscript  volumes  of  Herbert  F.  Hore’s 
manuscripts  to  the  National  Library.  It  is  probable  that  Hore  was 
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never  aware  that  they  had  survived  the  fire. 

While  still  working  at  the  publication  of  the  printed  volumes  of 
his  history,  Hore  had  decided  to  leave  all  his  manuscripts  and  those 
compiled  by  his  father  in  the  hands  of  trustees  for  the  town  of  Wex- 
ford, and  it  was  suggested  that  a special  library  be  opened  to  house 
them.  However,  in  his  will  dated  22  February  1911  he  left  the  Pole- 
Hore  Mss,  his  books  and  papers  concerning  the  history  of  Co.  Wex- 
ford to  the  trustees  of  St  Peter’s  College,  Wexford,  where  they  would 
be  available  for  the  use  of  students,  historians  and  antiquarians. 
There  they  are  now  deposited,  along  with  the  four  volumes  presented 
to  the  National  Library  by  Esmonde. 

1923  brought  personal  grief  to  Philip  H.  Hore  when,  on  10  Novem- 
ber of  that  year,  his  wife,  Dorothy,  died  at  their  London  home.  His 
brother,  Walter  Alexander  Hore,  had  died  in  Queensland,  Australia, 
the  previous  August  at  the  age  of  eighty. 

In  his  historical  writings  Hore  honestly  endeavoured  to  present  the 
truth  at  all  times,  but  occasionally,  when  he  allowed  himself  the 
luxury  of  personal  comment,  his  innate  prejudices  came  to  the  fore. 
Although  he  probably  would  have  resented  it  if  his  Irishness  was 
questioned,  he  undoubtedly  considered  himself  British.  Dealing 
with  his  schooling  in  France,  he  tells  us  that  ‘there  were  only  three 
English  boys  there  besides  myself’.  He  was  particularly  irritated 
by  the  eulogy  of  Irish  leaders  who,  to  his  mind,  were  traitors  to  the 
Crown.  Fiachaidh  (mac  Aodha)  Ó Broin,  especially,  came  in  for 
scathing  attacks.  For  having  demanded  a complete  pardon  from 
Elizabeth  after  a certain  period  of  hostilities,  Hore  called  him  an 
‘arrogant  hypocrite’,  and  when  the  late  Kathleen  Browne  defended 
Fiachaidh  in  the  local  press,  Hore  replied  that  he  was  ‘a  contemptible 
character’. 

While  he  refrained  from  dealing  with  the  1798  period  in  Wexford 
history,  the  centenary  commemoration  ceremonies  moved  him  to 
to  voice  his  opinion  of  ‘the  present  regrettable  National  spirit  in  its 
iunreasonable  animosity  and  disloyalty  to  England'.  Though  admitt- 
ng  that  outrages  had  been  committed  against  the  people,  he  did  not 
approve  of  ‘the  glamour  and  false  sentiment’  which  had  ‘elevated 
the  deeds  of  the  pikemen  of  ’98  to  heroic  proportions’  while  ‘the 
burnings,  murders  and  cruelties,  inflicted  on  innocent  people  are 
conveniently  forgotten’. 

He  ridiculed  the  efforts  of  Conradh  na  Gaeilge.  ‘Within  recent 
years,’  he  wrote  (Hist,  v 407),  ‘a  movement  has  sprung  up  for  the 
culture  and  development  in  the  County  of  the  Irish  language.  If 
the  object  is  the  protection  of  ancient  Irish  literature  and  traditions 
it  is  decidedly  praiseworthy,  but  underneath  this  pretence  evidently 
lies  the  covert  design  of  posing  as  an  alien  race  to  England  in  lang- 
uage as  well  as  habits  and  manners,  with  the  hope  that  Irish  may 
become  the  national  tongue.  . .' 

During  the  first  World  War  the  activities  of  what  he  called  ‘the 
Sinn  Féin  faction’  dismayed  him.  In  1917  he  wrote  : ‘This  silly  and 
repeated  demand  for  “freedom”  and  “Ireland  a Nation”,  meaning 
separation,  has  thoroughly  disgusted  me,  who  has  been,  and  still 
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remains,  I am  proud  to  say,  loyal  and  true  to  England.  A permanent 
residence  among  such  people  is  for  me  out  of  the  question'  (Ms  39, 
181).  He  had  never  any  sentimental  regard  for  the  old  home  in 
Pole-Hore  and  saw  no  purpose  in  residing  there,  so  it  caused  him 
no  pain  to  part  with  it.  Later  on,  when  political  developments  saw 
the  emergence  of  a new  Irish  state,  he  rejoiced  in  the  fact  that  he 
was  not  living  in  this  country. 

As  well  as  the  six  volumes  of  the  county  history  and  the  numerous 
shorter  articles  published  elsewhere,  Philip  Hore  left  a vast  amount 
of  material  in  manuscript  form.  In  this,  students  of  Wexford  history 
have  to  hand  a storehouse  of  original  material  — • extracts  from  State 
Papers  and  other  documents  going  back  to  Norman  times.  Many 
of  the  documents  he  copied  in  the  State  Paper  Office  and  Public 
Record  Office  in  Dublin  were  destroyed  in  the  disastrous  fire  of  1922, 
and  so  his  copies  are  of  great  interest  and  importance.  Hore  spared 
neither  himself  nor  his  money  in  his  efforts  to  provide  Co.  Wexford 
with  as  complete  a collection  as  possible  of  relevant  historical  data. 
Up  to  the  time  of  the  publication  of  his  ‘History’  he  had  spent  nearly 
thirty  years  in  research  and  writing,  and  had  expended,  as  he  himself 
tells  us,  more  money  on  the  work  than  he  had  received  from  the  sale 
of  the  Pole-Hore  estate.  He  died  in  London  in  October  1931,  a 
month  before  his  ninetieth  birthday,  and  was  interred  in  the  Camp- 
bell vault  in  Highgate  cemetery. 


PRICES  IN  BUN  CLÓIDI  IN  1811 


from  Wakefield’s  Account  of  Ireland ] 


Turf,  per  kish 

..  2/4 

Eggs,  per  dozen 

. . 8d 

Kilkenny  coal,  per  cwt 

. . 2/- 

Cheese,  per  lb. 

..  1/- 

Heath,  per  faggot  . . 

. . id 

Brogues,  per  pair 

. . 6/6 

Potatoes,  per  stone 

. . 3d 

Shoes,  per  pair 

. . 10/- 

Butter,  fresh,  per  lb. 

..  1/6 

Fowls,  per  couple  . 

. . 2/6 

Rabbits,  per  couple 

. . 1/2 

Turkeys,  per  head 

••  3/3 

Herring,  per  cwt. 

• • 5/“ 

Geese,  per  head 

2/8J 

Whiskey,  per  gallon 

. . 10/- 

Wheat,  per  barrel  . 

£2  2S 

Porter,  per  gallon  . . 

. . 1/6 

Barley,  per  barrel 

£1  4s 

Beef,  per  lb. 

..  5id 

Oats,  per  barrel 

. . . 14/- 

Mutton,  per  lb. 

. . 6d 

Milk,  per  quart 

..  3d 

Bacon,  per  lb. 

. . 8d 

Buttermilk,  per  qt. 

, summer  id 

A Barrister’s  visit  to  Wexford 
in  1825 

The  Dublin  Weekly  Register  for  the  4th  and  8th  of  March,  1826, 
reprints  ‘from  the  New  Monthly  Magazine  for  March’  an  article 
entitled  ‘Diary  of  a Barrister  during  the  last  Wexford  Assizes’.  The 
writer  has  many  observations  to  make  on  the  character  and  circum- 
stances of  the  Wexford  people  and  has  the  highest  regard  especially 
for  the  inhabitants  of  the  baronies  of  Forth  and  Bargy,  amongst 
whom,  he  says,  ‘industry  and  morality  prevail’  and  ‘crime  is  almost 
unknown’.  He  gives  a detailed  description  of  the  clothes  worn  by  a 
typical  girl  of  the  locality,  as  well  as  the  dress  worn  by  clergymen, 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  at  the  time. 

He  arrived  in  Wexford  on  Sunday  morning,  17  July  1825.  ‘[I] 
strolled,’  he  tells  us,  ‘towards  the  quay  of  Wexford,  upon  which  both 
church  and  chapel  had  poured  out  all  their  promiscuous  contents. 
Here  was  a large  gathering  of  young  damsels,  who  after  having  gone 
through  their  spiritual  duties,  came  to  perform  the  temporal  exercises 
of  an  Irish  Sabbath.  There  was  a great  display  of  Wexfordian  finery. 
The  women  of  Wexford  of  the  better  class  have,  in  general,  a passion 
for  dress,  to  which  I have  heard  that  they  sacrifice  many  of  their 
domestic  comforts.  This  little  town  is  remarkable  for  a strange  effort 
at  saving  and  display.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  ladies,  who  reside 
in  small  and  indifferently  furnished  lodgings,  issuing  from  dark  and 
contracted  lanes  in  all  the  splendour  which  millinery  can  supply. 
This  tendency  to  extravagance  in  dress  is  the  less  excusable  because 
Nature  has  done  so  much  for  their  faces  and  persons,  as  to  render 
superfluous  the  efforts  of  Art.  The  lower  as  well  as  the  higher  classes 
are  conspicuous  for  beauty  . . . 

T have  often  stopped  to  observe  a girl  from  the  barony  of  Forth, 
in  the  market  of  Wexford,  with  her  basket  of  eggs  or  chickens  for 
sale,  and  wished  that  I were  an  artist,  in  order  that  I might  preserve 
her  face  and  figure.  Her  bonnet  of  bright  and  well-plaited  straw 
just  permitted  a few  bright  ringlets  to  escape  upon  her  oval  cheek  ; 
over  her  head  was  thrown  a kerchief  of  muslin  to  protect  her  com- 
plexion from  the  sun.  Her  cloak  of  blue  cloth,  trimmed  with  grey 
silk,  hung  gracefully  from  her  shoulders.  Her  boddice  was  tightly 
laced  round  a graceful  and  symmetrical  person.  Her  feet  were 
compressed  in  smart  and  well-polished  shoes.’ 

* * * * * * 

The  assizes  began  on  the  following  Tuesday.  A good  number  of 
clergy  attended,  and  the  writer  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  and 
comparing  their  apparel. 

‘The  Court-house  was  crowded  to  the  roof  by  persons  of  all  classes 
and  opinions,  among  whom  the  clergy  of  both  churches  were  con- 
spicuous. It  was  filled  with  parsons  and  with  priests.  . . . The 
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dress  of  the  two  clerical  parties  presented  a singular  contrast.  The 
priests  were  cased  in  huge  top-boots  of  dubious  and  murky  yellow 
and  of  bespattered  black  ; the  parsons'  taper  limbs  were  inclosed  in 
tight  and  sable  silk,  which,  by  compressing,  disclosed  their  plump 
proportions.  The  nameless  integuments  of  the  popish  Ministers  of 
the  gospel  were  framed  of  substantial  thickset,  and  bore  evidence 
to  the  high  trot  of  the  rough-coated  nags  with  which  they  had 
descended  from  the  mountains  ; while  the  immaculate  kerseymere 
of  the  parsons’  inexpressibles  indicated  with  what  nicety  they  had 
picked  their  steps  through  all  the  mire  of  the  Catholic  multitude 
round  the  Court.  The  priests’  dingy  waistcoats  were  closely  fastened 
to  their  neckcloths,  and  looked  like  an  armour  of  economy  ; while  the 
parsons’  exhibited  the  finest  cambric  wrought  into  minute  and 
snow-white  folds.  A ponderous  mantle  of  smoking  frieze  hung  from 
the  shoulders  of  the  priests  ; while  a well  shaped  jerkin  brought  the 
parson’s  symmetries  into  relief.  The  parson  held  a pinch  of  Prince’s 
Mixture  between  his  lilied  fingers,  while  the  priest  impelled  a reiter- 
ated and  ample  mass  of  Lundifoot  into  his  olfactory  organ.  The 
priest’s  cheek  was  rud[d]y  with  the  keen  air  of  the  mountain  and  the 
glen,  while  the  faint  blush  upon  the  parson’s  cheek  left  it  a matter  for 
conjecture  whether  it  proceeded  from  some  remnant  of  nature,  or 
was  the  result  of  the  delicate  tincture  of  art.  The  former  sat  near  the 
desk,  and  the  latter  near  the  bench.  Besides  the  Clergy  of  the  two 
religious,  I observed  another  class,  who,  from  their  plain  apparel 
and  primitive  aspect,  I took  for  the  friars  of  Wexford,  but  upon  look- 
ing more  closely  I discovered  my  mistake. — There  was  a grimness  in 
their  expression,  quite  foreign  from  the  natural  and  easy  cheerfulness 
of  an  Irish  Franciscan,  and  in  their  disastrous  and  Calvinistic  visages, 
their  long  lank  hair,  and  the  gloomy  leer  of  mingled  hatred  and 
derision  with  which  they  surveyed  the  Catholics  around  them,  I 
beheld  the  ghostly  “teachers  of  the  Word”  . . .’ 

During  his  stay  in  Wexford,  a gentleman  invited  the  barrister  to 
accompany  a party  on  a boating  trip  up  the  Slaney.  This  invitation 
he  gladly  accepted,  and  having  had  a picnic  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
above  Ferrycarrig  the  party  returned  to  Wexford.  In  his  article  he 
refers  to  the  unfortunate  occurrences  which  took  place  on  Wexford 
bridge  during  the  insurrection  of  1798,  quoting  an  account  given  to 
him  by  a man  who  witnessed  most  of  the  events  of  the  rising  in  the 
town,  and  he  also  describes  the  triumphal  visit  of  Daniel  O’Connell 
to  Wexford  during  the  period  of  the  assizes. 

‘As  we  approached  [Wexford],  I perceived  the  arches  of  the  bridge, 
which  stretches  its  crazy  length  from  the  town  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river.  It  was  upon  that  bridge  that  the  infuriated  insurgents, 
upon  becoming  masters  of  Wexford,  collected  their  prisoners,  and 
murdered  them  in  what  I was  going  to  call  cold  blood  : but  the 
phrase  would  be  an  inappropriate  one.  The  passions  of  the  people, 
which  had  been  heated  to  the  utmost  intensity  in  the  course  of  that 
frightful  contest,  had  not  lost  their  rage  at  the  time  that  they  were 
guilty  of  that  terrific  slaughter.  A gentleman  who  sat  by  my  side, 
had  attested  most  of  the  events  to  which  I am  alluding.  As  we 
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neared  the  memorial  of  that  horrible  event,  (for  the  Bridge  of  Wex- 
ford has  almost  become  impassable,  and  scarcely  serves  any  other 
purpose  than  that  of  preserving  the  recollection  of  the  sanguinary 
misdeeds  enacted  upon  it)  I inquired  the  details  of  the  massacre.  He 
told  me  that  some  ninety  persons  of  both  sexes,  were  placed  by  the 
rebels  upon  the  bridge  : that  their  fate  was  intimated  to  them  ; and 
that  they  were  desired  to  prepare  for  death.  The  Catholic  clergy 
interposed,  without  effect.  The  insurgents  were  bent  upon  revenge 
for  the  wrongs  which  most  of  them  had  individually  sustained;  and 
ferociously  appealed  to  the  blood  upon  their  own  doors,  in  vindication 
of  what  they  had  resolved  to  perpetrate.  Their  unfortunate  victims 
fell  upon  their  knees,  and  cried  out  for  mercy.  “You  showed  it  not 
to  our  children,”  was  the  answer  ; and  to  such  an  answer  no  replic- 
ation can  be  given  in  a civil  war.  At  the  appointed  moment,  the  gates 
of  the  bridge  were  thrown  open,  and  the  work  of  death  was  almost 
instantaneously  completed. 

‘We  had  now  approached  sufficiently  near  the  bridge  to  perceive 
its  mouldering  timbers  with  distinctness,  and  to  hear  the  plash  of 
the  waters  against  its  rotten  planks.  . . . 

‘A  few  days  after,  there  occurred  in  this  very  spot  a scene  which 
tended  rather  to  rivet  than  to  weaken  the  political  interest  with 
which  the  Bridge  of  Wexford  ought  to  be  surveyed.  Mr.  O’Connell 
was  brought  as  special  counsel  to  Wexford  : the  people  determined 
to  pay  him  all  the  honours  which  it  was  in  their  power  to  bestow. 
It  was  decided  that  an  aquatic  procession,  if  I may  use  the  phrase, 
should  meet  him  at  Fitzstephen’s  Tower,1  and  that  he  should  be 
attended  by  the  citizens  from  the  ground  where  the  English  had 
fixed  the  foundations  of  their  dominion.  The  counsellor  was  accord- 
ingly met,  at  the  pass  which  I have  described,2  by  a fleet  of  boats, 
and  was  forced  to  step  into  a triumphal  barge,  manned  by  the 
choicest  rowers  who  could  be  procured.  They  were  dressed  in  green 
jackets  lined  with  gold.  A large  flag  of  the  same  emblematic  colour, 
with  a harp  without  a crown,  floated  from  the  stern.  An  immense 
multitude  were  assembled  upon  the  banks,  and  a vast  number  of 
boats  crowded  the  river.  The  counsellor  entered  the  patriotic  barge 
with  a show  of  reluctance,  and  took  his  seat.  Three  cheers  were 
given  . . . 

‘The  spectacle  exhibited  in  Wexford  upon  this  occasion  was  a 
striking  one.  The  whole  Catholic  population  poured  forth  to  greet 
Mr.  O’Connell,  and  thousands  gathered  upon  the  Quay  and  Bridge  of 
Wexford  to  hail  his  arrival . . . They  were  assembled  in  vast  numbers 
upon  the  bridge,  which  tottered  beneath  their  weight.  At  length  the 
counsellor’s  barge  came  in  sight.  A cheer  followed  every  stroke  of  the 
oar,  and  at  length  he  reached  the  point  selected  upon  his  reception 
in  the  city,  and  stepped  from  his  barge  upon  the  bridge  . . .’3 


1 A misnomer  for  the  castle  at  Ferrycarrig,  built  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

2 Ferrycarrig. 

3 During  this  first  visit  of  O’Connell  to  Wexford,  a banquet,  given  in  his 
honour,  was  held  in  the  dormitory  of  St  Peter’s  College,  no  other  apartment 
being  available  in  the  town  to  accommodate  the  large  number  of  guests. 
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The  Death  of  Bishop  Stafford — 
A Traditional  Account 

by  the  late  SÉAMAS  PRIONDAGRÁS 


In  the  Golden  Jubilee  (1970)  edition  of  this  journal  Pádraig  de  Brim 
published  a lament  in  Irish  on  the  death  of  Dr  John  Stafford,  co- 
adjutor bishop  of  Ferns,  who  was  killed  by  a fall  from  his  horse  on 
Sunday,  30  September  1781.  In  his  Notes  on  Dr  Renehan’s  ‘Lives 
of  the  Bishops  of  Ferns’  (1873),  Edmond  Hore  writes  that  his  death 
was  ‘not  without  suspicion  of  foul  play’,  but,  as  de  Brim  points  out, 
the  poem  contains  no  suggestion  of  this  and  gives  no  information 
about  the  circumstances  of  the  occurrence,  nor  is  there  mention  of 
anything  out  of  the  ordinary  in  Dr  Troy's  letter  of  condolence  to 
Bishop  Sweetman.  In  No.  9 [1972]  of  The  Past,  Mgr  Patrick  J.  Corish 
has  edited  a number  of  documents  relating  to  Dr  Stafford’s  appoint 
ment  in  1772  as  coadjutor  to  his  uncle,  Bishop  Nicholas  Sweetman. 

Brother  B.  S.  Priondagrás*  was  a native  of  Scurlogue,  Duncormick, 
and  was  a member  of  the  teaching  staff  at  the  de  la  Salle  juvenate  in 
Castletown,  Laois,  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  keenly  interested 
in  local  history  and,  inspired  by  the  above  mentioned  articles,  in- 
tended writing  an  article  for  this  issue  of  The  Past  dealing  with  the 
local  traditional  account  of  Bishop  Stafford’s  death.  He  had  heard 
the  whole  story,  he  said,  from  his  grandfather  who  was  born  in  1841 
and  knew  people  who  knew  the  bishop,  and  from  a distant  relation 
of  his  grandfather’s,  another  John  Stafford,  born  1875.  Brother 
Priondagrás  pieced  the  account  together  after  enquiries  covering  a 
period  of  twenty  years.  He  had  already  sketched  out  some  notes  for 
the  proposed  article  when  he  died  in  the  Richmond  Hospital  in 
Dublin  on  29  June  1972.  Ar  dheis  Dé  go  raibh  a anam.  These  notes, 
incomplete  though  they  are,  may  prove  of  interest  to  our  readers. 

— Eagarthóir 


Dr  John  Stafford  was  a descendant  of  Stafford  of  Ballymacane, 
but  his  ancestors  lived  at  Great  Grewgane  (or  Growgane)  near 
Tacumshane  after  1660.  He  was  born,  NOT  at  Robeen  — a mistake 
always  made  — but  at  Roleen  (The  Mill).  Roleen  lies  on  the  road 
from  Rathangan  Cross  to  Baldwinstown  ; the  house  where  he  was 
born  was  less  than  half  a mile  from  Rathangan  and  on  the  right  hand 
side  of  the  road.  The  Mill  of  Roleen  was  standing  fifty  years  ago. 
(See  ‘The  Mill  0’  Roleen’  in  P.  J.  McCall’s  Selected  Ballads.)  I 


* This  is  how  he  spelled  the  Irish  version  of  his  name. 
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cannot  say  when  the  Stafford  family  came  to  live  in  Roleen.  They 
were  not  directly  related  to  the  Staffords  of  the  two  houses  in  Bald- 
winstown,  but  there  was  an  outside  connection.  They  lived  in 
Roleen  until  about  1890. 

As  parish  priest  (since  1768)  and  coadjutor  bishop,  Dr  Stafford 
lived  at  the  cross  of  Knockdown.  Two  brothers  Furlong  live  there  ; 
they  know  the  site  of  the  house.  The  foundations  were  to  be  seen 
in  1920.  As  we  used  to  drive  to  Mass  from  Scar,  my  grandfather 
always  lifted  his  hat  and  said  ‘God  be  merciful  to  Bishop  Stafford’. 

On  the  night  the  bishop  met  his  death  he  had  gone  to  baptise  a 
James  Cardiff  of  Kilquane  (Kilcowan).  The  bridge  of  Kilquane  is 
half  a mile  from  Baldwinstown.  Cardiff’s  was  down  a lane  to  the 
south.  His  horse  galloped  back  to  Knocktown  late  at  night  — but 
no  rider.  The  priest’s  ‘boy’  went  back  along  the  road  and  found  the 
body  of  Dr  Stafford  at  a place  called  Cuddigley’s  (possibly  Cogley’s) 
Stream,  on  the  road  between  the  bridge  of  Kilquane  and  Rathangan 
Cross.  He  had  head  injuries  from  the  stones  at  the  stream  or  other- 
wise. A tree  growing  beside  the  stream  had  marks  on  the  bark  — 
frayed  as  if  with  wire  or  rope.  There  were  footprints  beside  it.  There 
were  footprints  also  in  the  mud  on  the  opposite  side.  The  parishioners 
were  suspicious.  They  followed  the  tracks  through  the  land.  They 
had  a good  idea  of  where  they  led  to. 

Beside  Ballyconnick  graveyard,  ‘in  the  corner  of  Cullen’s  spawley 
field’  (the  exact  words  of  my  informant),  there  lived  a woman  who 
was  not  attending  Mass  and  who  had  been  spoken  to  by  Dr  Stafford. 
The  people  had  been  ‘told  from  the  altar  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
her  or  not  to  have  recourse  to  her’.  Her  son,  a militia-man,  was  home 
on  leave.  His  mother  put  him  up  to  lie  in  wait  for  the  priest.  Two 
Protestants  were  also  involved  in  the  woman’s  plot.  These  had  a 
grudge  against  Dr  Stafford  because  of  the  ‘droit  de  Seigneur’  which 
they  presumed  to  exercise  — interfering  with  the  daughters  of  their 
tenants. 

A further  piece  of  evidence  was  that  the  bishop’s  horse  was  cut 
across  the  knees  as  with  a rope.  Also  a rope  had  been  stolen  from 
Sinnott’s  of  Graiguesallagh  and  was  found  in  a ditch  a few  fields 
away  from  where  the  bishop  was  found  dead. 

The  body  of  the  bishop  was  waked  in  the  ‘Mass  house’  or  thatched 
chapel  which  was  situated  in  Rathangan  old  graveyard.  The  funeral 
took  place  to  the  family  burial  ground  in  Tacumshane  graveyard. 
It  rained  all  the  way,  but  a two  mile  long  funeral  procession  went 
every  step  of  the  road.  The  six-handled  coffin  was  borne  in  the 
traditional  way  — winding  sheets  passed  through  the  handles  and 
slung  over  the  shoulders  of  the  bearers,  three  on  each  side.  Every 
able  bodied  man  in  the  parish  took  his  turn,  but  there  was  always 
one  Stafford  among  the  six.  Having  left  Rathangan  the  funeral 
took  six  hours  before  it  reached  Tacumshane  — 16  Irish  miles. 
People  joined  it  at  every  crossroads. 

The  tombstone  was  cut  by  a stonecutter  called  Andrew  Ronan. 
His  name  is  on  some  old  floriated  tombstones  in  Rathangan  and 
Mayglass.  A young  man  named  John  Moran  of  Mayglass,  who  had 
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been  going  for  the  Church,  composed  the  Latin  inscription.  The 
inscription  is  given  in  Appendix  VII  of  Flood’s  History  of  the  Diocese 
of  Ferns.  There  are  some  very  obvious  mistakes  in  the  Latin. 

Dr  Stafford  never  officially  made  himself  known  as  Bishop  but  his 
‘enemies’  knew  it.  Two  other  priests  in  the  diocese  of  herns  died 
from  ‘falling  from  a horse’  around  the  same  time,  one  near  Macmine 
and  the  other  in  Barntown.  They,  too,  were  on  sick  calls  at  night. 


Appeal  for  Catholic  Emancipation  — 
meeting  in  Bun  Clóidí  1826 


The  church  of  Saint  Mary  Magdalen  in  Bun  Clóidí  (demolished  in 
1971)  was  built  in  1825-6  and  attached  to  it  was  a residence  for  the 
priest.  The  parish  priest  of  the  time,  Father  Edward  Cullen,  lived  at 
Marshallstown  and  the  priest  resident  in  Bun  Clóidí  was  Reverend 
James  Walsh.  Father  Walsh  succeeded  to  the  pastorate  in  1834  and 
lived  in  Bun  Clóidí  until  he  was  transferred  to  New  Ross  in  1849. 

The  new  church  was  the  scene  of  an  important  meeting  held  on 
26  November  1826  to  petition  Parliament  for  the  repeal  of  the  penal 
laws  against  Catholics  still  remaining  on  the  statute  book  ; Catholic 
Emancipation  was  not  to  come  for  a few  more  years.  The  following 
is  the  account  given  of  the  meeting  in  the  Dublin  Evening  Post  of 
14  December  1826. 

On  Sunday  the  26th  ult.  a numerous  and  interesting  Meeting  of 
the  Catholics  of  the  Union  of  Newtownbarry  and  Kilmeatial  took 
place  at  the  new  Chapel  of  Newtownbarry,  for  the  purpose  of 
Petitioning  Parliament  for  an  unqualified  repeal  of  the  Penal  Laws  ; 
and  also  of  contributing  to  the  funds  now  raising  for  the  protection 
of  the  honest  Freeholders,  who  nobly  sacrificed  all  the  comforts  of 
existence,  rather  than  disobey  the  dictates  of  conscience,  or  sell  the 
last  liberties  of  their  native  land. 

At  an  early  hour,  the  spacious  Edifice  began  to  be  thronged,  and 
numbers  from  the  neighbouring  Parishes  pressed  on  to  witness  the 
proceedings  of  the  day. 

At  one  o’clock  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cullen  was  called  to  the  Chair,  amidst 
the  enthusiastic  cheers  of  the  Meeting,  who  hailed  their  beloved 
Pastor  with  ardent  and  grateful  feeling. 
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When  the  cheering  had  subsided,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Walsh  addressed 
the  assembled  multitude  in  a most  pathetic,  luminous  and  historical 
appeal.  He  took  a rapid  and  perspicuous  review  of  the  history  of 
Ireland,  from  the  earliest  ages  of  her  glory  to  the  bondage  of  the 
present  day.  He  alluded  to  her  former  fame  for  learning,  piety, 
science  and  art.  He  mentioned  several  of  the  great  names  she 
produced,  who  had  shed  a light  on  Christianity,  and  conferred 
benefits  on  the  most  powerful  Monarchies  of  Europe.  In  support  of 
these  statements,  he  quoted  the  most  respectable  historians,  who 
were  living  witnesses  of  the  facts.  He  contrasted  the  happiness 
enjoyed  by  the  People  of  Ireland  previous  to  the  English  invasion, 
when  according  to  Bede,  their  country  flowed  with  milk  and  honey 
with  the  wretched  state  of  her  present  inhabitants.  He  then  passed 
to  the  Union,  and  pourtrayed  the  evils  which  accrued  from  that 
measure  in  the  most  striking  terms.  He  proceeded  on  this  subject  at 
considerable  length,  and  concluded  a powerful  and  convincing 
speech,  which  lasted  nearly  two  hours,  by  describing  the  great  and 
lasting  benefits  which  Emancipation  would  confer  on  this  divided 
and  distracted  country. 

During  his  speech  the  Reverend  Gentleman  was  frequently 
cheered,  and  when  he  resumed  his  seat  the  plaudits  were  long,  loud 
and  continued. 

In  moving  the  resolutions,  several  appropriate  and  independent 
speeches  were  delivered.  Immediately  afterwards  the  collection  of 
the  New  Rent  commenced,  and  numbers  came  forward  with  the 
greatest  willingness  to  subscribe  to  the  utmost  of  their  means. 

The  Meeting  soon  after  separated  in  the  most  orderly  manner. 


BUÍOCHAS 

Gabhann  coiste  Chumann  Seanchais  Ui  Cinsealaigh  buiochas  le 
gach  uile  dhuine  a thug  cúnamh  chun  an  t-eagrán  seo  den  iris  a 
chur  ar  fáil:  leis  na  baill,  leis  na  fógróirí,  le  húdair  na  n-alt  agus  go 
háirithe  le  coiste  Mhúsaem  an  Chontae  a thug  cabhair  airgid  go  fial. 
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The  Fair  of  Cloch  Amainn 
and  the  Faction  Fights 

At  wedding  or  wake  I woidd  twist  my  shillelagh  . . . During  the  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  a serious  problem  in  parishes  in  all 
parts  of  Ireland  was  the  existence  of  factions  who  engaged  in  lights 
at  almost  every  fair  or  gathering.  The  favourite  weapon  was  a stick 
or  cudgel  and  the  exploits  of  local  heroes  have  passed  into  the  folklore 
of  many  parishes.  The  faction  lights  often  took  place  with  little  or 
no  provocation  and  very  often  resulted  in  the  death  of  some  of  the 
combatants. 

In  many  places  the  pattern  and  the  fair  were  usually  held  on  the 
same  day,  the  day  of  the  patron  saint  of  the  locality,  so  that  what 
should  have  been  a religious  occasion  was  sometimes  the  scene  of 
bloodshed.  At  Cill  Chaomháin  (Kilcavan)  near  Gorey,  the  memory 
of  Saint  Caomhán  was  celebrated  on  the  Sunday  before  the  12th  of 
June,  but  about  1810  the  pattern  was  abolished  ‘in  consequence  of  a 
man  having  been  killed  at  it  in  a quarrel’.1  Of  course,  it  is  not  certain 
that  this  ‘quarrel’  had  anything  to  do  with  factions,  but  it  is  not 
improbable.  Drinking  and  quarrelling,  no  doubt,  were  features  of 
these  gatherings,  and  this,  as  well  as  elements  of  superstition  which 
had  corrupted  the  traditional  religious  practices,  forced  the  ecclesi- 
astical authorities  to  abolish  the  patterns.  For  example,  a pattern 
which  used  to  be  held  at  Ard  Ceann  Rois,  at  Saint  Eusebius’s  Well, 
was  abolished  about  1790  ‘for  weighty  reasons’.1  And  ‘weighty 
reasons’  also  caused  the  pattern  held  at  a holy  well  at  Maudlintown, 
Wexford,  to  be  similarly  abolished  about  1795.  Again,  a pattern  held 
at  Saint  Munna’s  Well  in  Teach  Munna  (Taghmon)  on  the  21st  of 
October  was  discontinued  from  1800  for  ‘weighty  reasons’. 

The  abolishing  of  the  patterns,  however,  separated  the  disturbances 
from  only  the  religious  occasion.  Faction-lighting  continued  to  be  a 
feature  of  the  fair-day.  One  of  the  oldest  fairs  in  the  north  of  County 
Wexford  was  that  of  Cloch  Amainn  which  dated  from  1615  when 
Sir  Richard  Masterson  was  granted  the  right  of  holding  a market 
there  every  Thursday  and  a fair  every  year  on  the  Feast  of  Saint 
Barnaby,  the  nth  of  June.  This  fair  gradually  died  out  during  the 
nineteenth  century,  although,  within  living  memory,  a few  old  men 
used  to  meet  in  the  village  on  the  nth  of  June,  thus  keeping  the 
tradition  alive. 

The  fair  of  Cloch  Amainn  used  to  be  notorious  for  its  faction  fights. 
Mr  Jack  Irwin  tells  of  a certain  ‘Tiger’  ’c  Eocha,  described  as  a 
‘rough,  uncivilised  fellow,  and  as  hairy  as  a bear’  ; he  was  round- 
shouldered,  ape-like,  and  treacherous  in  a fight.  Once,  during  a 
faction  fight,  someone  stuck  a sprong  in  him,  thought  he  was  dead, 
and  threw  a wall  in  on  top  of  him.  ’C  Eocha  came  to  in  about  half  an 
hour,  extricated  himself  and  came  back  up  the  street  where  the  row 

1 Ordnance  Survey  Letters, 
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was  still  in  progress,  and  in  a few  minutes  cleared  the  place  ! On 
another  occasion  a pugilistic  encounter  was  arranged  between  ’c 
Eocha  and  a boxer  from  County  Kildare.  The  visitor  refused  to  fight 
as  soon  as  he  saw  ‘Tiger’.  ‘He’s  not  a man  at  all,’  he  declared,  ‘but 
an  animal  !’ 

In  Volume  n of  the  Hore  manuscripts,  compiled  by  Herbert  Hore 
about  1841,  there  is  an  article  dealing  with  ‘The  county  of  Wexford 
and  its  Peasantry’.  It  occupies  pages  27  to  40  of  the  manuscript  and 
is  in  handwriting  other  than  that  of  the  compiler.  Having  dealt 
with  the  law-abiding  character  of  the  Wexford  peasantry  and  having 
referred  to  the  absence  of  ‘shootin’  from  bushes’  and  ‘houghin’  0’ 
cattle’  and  other  atrocities,  the  writer  goes  on  to  give  an  account  of 
the  faction-fighting  at  Cloch  Ámainn  : 

‘It  is  only  at  a “gatherin’  ”,  “when  the  drop  gets  into  his  head” 
that  the  organ  of  combativeness,  so  prominent  on  the  Irish  cranium, 
assumes  its  irresistible  influence  over  the  Wexford  peasant,  and  he 
is  seen  “up  to  fun  an’  a pinch  above  it”,  and  then,  “oh  then”,  give 
me  a score  of  “bouncin’  yellow  bellies”  (a  soubriquet  by  which  the 
peasantry  designate  their  Wexford  brethren)  with  a shillelagh  in 
each  hand  “to  clear  a fair”.  Let  any  one  who  doubts  the  truth  of 
this  attend  at  the  green  of  “Sweet  Clahaman”  on  the  nth  of  June  an’ 
it’s  there  where  he’ll  see  the  fightin’  that’ll  do  his  heart  good.  Tents, 
torn  down  for  the  wattles  with  which  they  are  constructed,  dis- 
appearing on  all  sides  ; tables  and  forms  “flittherin’  asunder”,  for  the 
same  purpose;  pots,  pans,  kettles,  jugs,  decanters,  tumblers,  pewther 
pints,  and  baken  [bacon]  an’  pullets,  flying  in  all  directions,  form  but 
a small  portion  of  the  amusement  of  the  scene.  In  one  corner  may  be 
seen  the  poor  piper,  with  half  a dozen  of  the  boys  “fightin’  for  the 
bare  life”  over  his  prostrate  carcase,  and  “threadin’  the  very  puddin’s 
out  of  him”.  In  another  the  one-eyed  Paganini  of  the  village  “laid 
quite  an’  aisy”  with  every  appearance  of  having  also  received 
“piper’s  pay”,  his  fiddle  kicked  to  “smithereens”  no  more  to  wake 
delight  in  the  sympathetic  toe.  Here  basket  women  and  bear  leaders, 
pedlars  and  pack  men  hurrying  to  shelter  and  as  they  scampered  off, 
in  danger  every  moment  of  being  trampled  down  by  the  affrighted 
herds  which  the  cattle  drivers  are  thrashing  away  from  the  scene  of 
“slaughter”,  with  all  their  might. — -There  tent  keepers  and  their 
betterhalves,  “makin’  off  wid  the  crockery,  mothers  and  wives 
following  their  sons  and  husbands  into  the  melee  with  the  intention 
of  withdrawing  them  if  possible  from  this  vortex  ; and  thackeens2 
in  plenty,  hovering  like  light  cavalry  in  the  borders  of  the  fight  to 
see  “if  any  iv  thim  bloody  Cavanaghs  id  get  the  better  iv  Tim”. 

‘In  the  latter  contingency  a heavy  stone  slipped  into  the  ready 
stocking  and  laid  on  the  bare  skull  of  the  victor,  by  the  fair  object 
of  his  prostrate  foe’s  adoration,  with  a force  and  fury  that  might 
make  Thalestris  dance  with  envy,  usually  terminated  his  career  for 
the  day. 

‘These  rows  generally  commence  in  the  following  manner.  You 
will  see  as  “fine  a lump  ov  a boy  as  you’d  find  in  a day’s  walk,  of 

2 toicin,  a little  girl. 
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course,  a rale  divil,  come  jumping  out  of  a tent  as  dhrunk  as  a 
piper,  and  his  heart  burstin’  wid  the  pure  love  of  every  one  and 
every  thing  about  him.”  ’ 

The  manuscript  account  ends  abruptly  at  this  point.  From  the 
welter  of  irony  and  ‘stage-Irishry’  there  emerges  some  sort  of  picture 
of  the  fair  of  Cloch  Ámainn — with  its  basket- women,  bear-leaders, 
pedlars  and  packmen  ; the  tent-keepers,  the  piper,  the  fiddler  ; 
the  scampering  crowd,  the  drovers  and  the  stampeding  cattle.  In 
spite  of  the  facetious  description  given  by  the  writer,  the  faction 
fighting  was,  no  doubt,  a frightening  if  exciting  experience  for  all 
concerned.  The  civil  authorities,  through  the  action  of  the  then 
Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Ireland,  Thomas  Drummond,  eventu- 
ally succeeded  in  quelling  these  disturbing  activities  in  the  1830s. 


The  ’98  Monument  at 
Buaile  Mhaodhóg 

SÉAMAS  S.  de  VÁL 

In  the  cemetery  at  Buaile  Mhaodhóg  is  a large  limestone  Celtic 
cross  bearing  the  following  inscription  and  verse  : 


IN  MEMORY  OF  THE 
REVD  FATHER  JOHN  MURPHY 
AND  HIS  HEROIC  FOLLOWERS 
WHO  NOBLY  SHED  THEIR  BLOOD  FOR 
IRELAND’S  FREEDOM 
IN  THE  YEAR  1798 
ERECTED  BY  THE  98  CLUB  1878 
GOD  SAVE  IRELAND 

Tom  Donovan,  Paddy  Roche,  Tim  Kinsella, 
Jack  Murphy,  Mat  Gahan  and  a host  of  others. 


Their  time  is  past  but  still  there  live 
Men  as  true  but  as  yet  untried 
Who  would  shed  their  blood  in  Erin’s  cause 
The  same  as  those  brave  men  who  died. 


4° 
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On  the  back  of  the  base  another  patriotic  priest  of  the  insurrection 
is  commemorated  : 


REV.  PHILIP  ROCHE 
A NATIVE  OF  THIS  PARISH 
HANGED  ON  WEXFORD  BRIDGE 
IN  THE  YEAR  1 798 

The  ‘98  Club’  mentioned  in  the  inscription  was  an  association 
formed  in  Dublin  towards  the  end  of  1876  by  a group  of  Wexfordmen 
living  in  the  city,  to  organise  commemorative  functions  in  memory 
of  the  insurrection  of  1798.  Some  statements  made  by  members  of 
the  club  criticising  the  part  played  by  the  clergy  during  that  period 
of  our  country’s  history  antagonised  many  of  the  priests  in  the 
diocese  of  Ferns,  and  controversy  raged  in  the  columns  of  the  press. 
Father  Bernard  E.  Mayler,  parish  priest  of  Ferns,  referred  to  the 
members  of  the  ’98  Club  as  communists  and  freemasons,  while  the 
parish  priest  of  Monageer,  Father  Thomas  Connick,  called  them 
‘some  few  young  Dublin  nobodies  longing  for  fame’.  The  root  of 
the  trouble  was  that  the  association  was  identified  with  the  Fenian 
movement  which  was  not  in  favour  with  the  ecclesiastical  authorities. 

The  ’98  Club  planned  an  excursion  to  the  scenes  of  some  of  the 
engagements  of  the  rising  for  Whit  Sunday  1877,  and  invitations 
were  issued  to  Charles  Ivickham,  Chevalier  Keyes  O’Clery,  Charles 
Stewart  Parnell,  M.P.,  and  James  G.  Biggar,  M.P.  It  was  hoped 
that  it  would  be  ‘the  largest  public  demonstration  ever  witnessed 
in  the  county  Wexford  since  the  O’Connell  monster  meetings’.1 

In  the  event,  none  of  the  eminent  personages  invited  were  able 
to  attend,  but  about  sixty  people  arrived  by  train  at  Ferns  at  10  a. m. 
on  Sunday,  20  May  1 877,  and  were  met  by  a crowd  of  about  fifty. 
The  combined  contingents  marched  to  Buaile  Mhaodhóg,  and  news- 
paper accounts  put  the  total  crowd  assembled  there  at  1,000.  Letters 
from  Kickham,  O’Clery  and  Biggar,  and  a telegram  from  Parnell, 
were  read  regretting  their  inability  to  attend.  After  some  speeches 
the  crowd  marched  round  the  cemetery  with  the  Emmet  Band  from 
Dublin  playing  the  ‘Dead  March’.  They  then  proceeded  to  Oulart 
Hill  where  similar  speeches  were  delivered  when  the  people  assembl- 
ed at  the  North  Cork  Lane.  After  this  they  marched  to  Enniscorthy 
and  from  there  the  visitors  returned  by  special  train  to  Dublin.2 

It  would  appear  that  the  Club  members  were  disappointed  with 
the  support  received  from  the  local  populace  on  the  occasion,  and 
in  a ballad  composed  on  the  subject  (printed  below)  the  Wexfordmen 
were  accused  of  turning  their  backs  on  ’98. 

The  opposition  of  the  clergy  and  the  apparent  indifference  of  the 
people  did  not  daunt  or  deter  the  ’98  Club,  and  plans  were  made  for 
the  erection  in  Buaile  Mhaodhóg  of  a suitable  monument  to  the 
memory  of  the  ’q8  heroes,  the  Celtic  cross  referred  to  at  the  beginning 
of  this  article.  The  work  was  entrusted  to  an  Enniscorthy  sculptor 

1 People,  12  May  1877. 

2 Ibid.,  26  May  1877. 
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named  John  Cullen,  and  the  cost  of  the  monument  amounted  to 
£120.  When  the  cross  was  completed  it  was  proposed  to  erect  it  in 
the  cemetery  at  Buaile  Mhaodhóg  but  Father  Connick  refused  per- 
mission. As  well  as  disapproving  of  the  party  responsible  for  the 
project,  Father  Connick  also  objected  to  the  martial  symbols  dis- 
played on  the  cross,  namely,  pikes.  ‘The  cross  itself,’  he  said,  ‘bears 
emblems  on  it  that  are  out  of  place  on  the  symbol  of  peace  and  the 
emblem  of  man’s  redemption.’  ‘We  know,’  he  added,  ‘how  to  respect 
the  memory  of  our  dead  and  do  not  fear  to  speak  of  ’98,  but  we  are 
true  and  faithful  and  obedient  children  of  the  Catholic  Church.’3 
Since  it  was  not  possible  to  erect  the  monument  inside  the  ceme- 
tery, a suitable  site  was  found  at  a crossroads  nearby,  and  on  Sun- 
day, 29  September  1878,  the  sixteen-foot  limestone  cross  was  un- 
veiled. Two  hundred  people  came  by  train  from  Dublin  — - the  fare 

was  5/ and  500  came  on  an  excursion  train  from  Wexford  and 

Enniscorthy.  A number  of  bands  attended  : the  Bricklayers’  Brass 
Band,  the  York  Street  Band  from  Kingstown  (Dún  Laoghaire), 
St  James’s  Fife  and  Drum  Band  from  Dublin  and  St  John’s  In- 
dependent Band  from  Wexford.4 

* * * * * * 


In  April  1894  the  Dublin  Young  Ireland  Society,  also  known  as 
the  Young  Ireland  League,  announced  that  a demonstration  would 
be  held  on  Vinegar  Hill  on  27  May  in  commemoration  of  the  ’98 
insurrection,  and  a committee  was  formed  in  Enniscorthy  on  12 
April  to  help  make  the  function  a success.  Difficulties  were  again  to 
be  encountered,  this  time  stemming  from  the  political  split  which 
had  resulted  from  the  Parnell  divorce  case  of  1890.  The  Young 
Ireland  League  was  identified  with  the  minority  group  which  had 
remained  faithful  to  Parnell.  Thomas  Canon  Doyle,  parish  priest 
of  Ramsgrange,  wrote  about  its  members  in  scathing  terms  and 
urged  that  ‘if  anyone  representing  Dublin  dared  to  appear  at  a 
demonstration  in  honour  of  the  heroes  of  ’98  he  should  be  handed 
off  the  platform  and  hooted  from  the  meeting’.  The  memories  of 
the  Ninety-Eight  men  should  not  be  insulted  by  ‘the  descendants 
of  the  cowardly  traitors  of  Dublin  who  deceived  and  deserted  Father 
Murphy  and  the  victors  of  Oulart  and  Tubberneering  at  Arklow’.5 
The  Enniscorthy  committee,  however,  declared  their  intention  to 
do  everything  ‘to  prevent  the  demonstration  being  tinctured  in  the 
slightest  degree  by  any  contention’  arising  out  of  the  current  political 
situation.6 

When  the  demonstration  did  take  place,  some  of  the  speakers 
referred  in  a critical  manner  to  Father  John  Murphy,  implying  that 
it  took  the  burning  of  a chapel  to  convince  him  of  the  people’s  right 

3 Ibid.,  28  September  1878  ; a letter  written  on  22  May  1878. 

4 Ibid.,  5 October  1878. 

5 Ibid.,  18  April  1894. 

fi  Ibid.,  28  April  1894. 
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to  fight  for  freedom.  The  editorial  in  the  Wexford  People  of  30  May 
1894  called  this  ‘a  brutal  attack  on  a patriotic  priest  who  had  given 
his  life  blood  for  his  altar  and  for  his  country’,  and  was  ‘about  the 
most  disgraceful  and  most  cowardly  proceeding  we  have  ever  heard 
of.  And  this  under  the  guise  of  doing  honour  to  the  memory  of  the 
’98  men  !' 

The  following  year  the  Young  Ireland  League  again  organised 
meetings  and  commemorative  celebrations.  A ceremony  was  planned 
for  New  Ross  on  Sunday,  19  May  1895,  and  a few  days  previously 
the  People  commented  : ‘That  next  Sunday’s  meeting  will  be  a 
Redmondite  affair  is  beyond  doubt  from  the  fact  that  “The  Young 
Ireland  League’’  will  organise  the  Dublin  deputation  . . . and  that 
it  is  the  Redmondites  who  are  at  the  head  and  tail  of  the  whole 
affair.’7 

The  Young  Ireland  League  persisted  in  criticising  the  attitude  of 
the  Wexford  clergy  in  1798,  describing  them  as  people  ‘who  preached 
patience  whilst  the  country  was  under  the  heel  of  a government. 
These  were  the  people  who  were  responsible  for  ’98  and  its  failure.  . . . 
The  same  forces  that  made  ’98  a failure  made  ’48  a farce  and  des- 
troyed the  promise  of  ’67. ’8  The  People  called  this  ‘slandering  the 
memory  of  Father  Murphy’. 

This  dissension,  happily,  did  not  disrupt  the  centenary  cele- 
brations. The  ‘Wexford  ’98  Centenary  Association’  was  established 
and  branches  set  up  in  various  centres  all  over  the  county.  In  Bun 
Clóidí,  for  instance,  the  local  branch  was  formed  in  February  1898, 
and  on  the  first  of  June,  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Bun  Clóidí 
during  the  insurrection,  a parade  was  held  culminating  in  the  lighting 
of  a bonfire  on  the  Market  Square. 

In  spite  of  the  controversial  statements  made  by  the  Young 
Ireland  League,  the  difficulties  that  beset  the  commemoration  com- 
mittees twenty  years  before  were  not  encountered.  The  curate  of 
Buaile  Mhaodhdg,  Father  James  Long,  did  not  have  the  same 
reservations  about  the  suitability  of  the  symbols  carved  on  the  ’98 
cross  as  had  Father  Connick  in  1878.  With  his  cooperation  and  help 
the  monument  was  removed  from  its  position  at  the  roadside  and 
re-erected  in  the  cemetery.  This  is  how  the  People  of  8 June  1898 
described  the  operation  : 

‘This  being  the  centennial  year,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to 
establish  the  cross  in  a more  appropriate  position  than  the  place  of 
its  allocation.  Through  the  great  courtesy  and  kindness  of  the  Rev. 
J.  Long,  the  zealous  and  patriotic  curate  of  Boulavogue,  a most 
commanding  and  convenient  site  was  procured  for  its  re-erection 
in  the  centre  of  the  local  cemetery.  . . . The  taking  down  and  removal 
of  the  cross  . . . was  skillfully  performed  by  Mr.  J.  Kavanagh,  Ferns. 

. . .The  cross  now  stands  firmly  on  its  new  pedestal.’ 

* * * * * * 


7 Ibid.,  15  May  1S95. 

8 Ibid.,  22  May  1895;  letter  from  ‘ W.  Rooney  of  the  Young  Ireland  League’. 
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THE  ’98  CELEBRATIONS 

The  following  ballad  deals  with  the  ’98  celebrations  held  in  May 
1877  by  the  ’98  Club  from  Dublin.  I took  it  down  in  November  1948 
from  the  late  Mogue  Lennon,  Market  Square,  Bun  Clóidí,  a native 
of  Moyeady,  who  died  on  26  January  1952  in  his  eighty-fourtli  year. 
Ar  dheis  Dé  go  raibh  a anam. 

Gabhaim  buíochas  le  Seán  Ó Súilleabháin,  Roinn  Bhéaloideas 
Éireann  de  Choláiste  na  hOllseoile,  Baile  Atha  Cliath,  a thug  cead 
dom  an  dán  a fhoilsiú  anseo. 

You  Wexfordmen  of  Wexford,  I’m  sorry  for  to  say 
You  now  must  hang  your  heads  in  shame  for  what  you  did  last  May. 
When  Emmet’s  Band  to  Milltown  came  you  ne’er  let  on  to  see  ’em; 
You  turned  your  backs  to  Ninety-Eight  and  quite  forgot  the  green. 

We  came  like  men  to  view  the  land  where  our  forefathers  fell, 

(?)  And  why  should  they  not  be  respected,  and  to  like  it  just  as  well  ? 
Going  over  along  the  railway  bridge  we  wore  no  red  nor  blue, 

But  trousers  white  and  jackets  green,  and  we  played  up‘ Brian  Boru’. 

We  marched  from  that  to  Boulavogue,  our  spirits  heaving  low, 

And  we  saw  but  few  Wexfordmen  along  with  us  to  go. 


9 

We  marched  from  that  to  Oulart  Hill  where  our  forefathers  fell, 
And  we  had  right  for  to  be  met  by  the  Enniscorthy  men  ; 

And  with  a low  and  steady  march  to  meet  the  Dublin  train, 

We  played  down  the  Shannon  and  up  through  Ballagh  lane. 

And  turning  round  down  Castle  Hill,  scarce  able  for  to  walk, 

And  the  town  we  filled  with  music,  and  thought  all  on  Dundalk. 
We  bid  farewll  to  Wexford  and  to  ne’er  see  it  no  more 
For  they  showed  to  us  such  bad  respect  for  the  colours  that  we  wore. 

And  the  Wexfordmen  they  thought  that  day,  although  we  wore  the 
green , 

That  the  ’98  Club  was  got  up  by  Gladstone  or  the  Queen. 

We  thought  there  were  no  patriots  in  Wexford  to  be  found, 

For  they  would  not  march  along  with  us  for  to  view  the  battle- 
ground. 

But  the  Dublin  boys  they  stayed  at  home  in  the  year  of  Ninety-Eight 
And  quite  forgot  those  Wexfordmen  who  fought  their  way  so  great  ; 
With  rusty  pikes  all  in  our  fists,  and  to  them  we  showed  fresh  play  : 
Nine  hundred  North  Corks  we  left  dead  upon  Oulart  Hill  that  day. 


9 Two  lines  missing. 
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Now  we’re  the  boys  of  Wexford  and  we  love  our  country  still ; 

With  needle-guns  all  in  our  fist  we’ll  camp  on  Vinegar  Hill. 

You  need  not  think  on  Catholics  are  prisoners  from  their  home  (?), 

But  we’ll  die  like  sons  of  Ninety-Eight  by  the  Holy  Church  of 
Rome. 

Mr.  Lennon  sang  the  ballad  to  a version  of  the  air  of  the  Limerick 
ballad,  ‘Where  the  River  Mulcaire  flows’: — 

s | 1 : 1 i s : d1  | m : r i d : r,m  | f : f i m : d | 

You  Wex-ford-men  of  Wex-  ford,  I’m  sor-  ry  for  to 

| 1 : - ] - : s | 1 : 1 l s : d1  | m : r I d : r,m  | 

say Y ou  now  must  hang  your  heads  in  shame  for 

| f : f I m : d | 1,  : - i - : s | 1 : 1 i s : d 1 | 
what  you  did  last  May When  Em-met’s  Band  to 

| m:  r I d : r,m  | f : f i m : d | 1, : - i - : d | 
Mill-town  came  you  ne’er  let  on  to  see  ’m You 

| r : r i s : s | d : d i h:  - , h | si  : h 1 d : d | 

turned  your  backs  to  Nine-  ty  Eight  and  quite  for  - got  the 


|d:-l-:  | 
Green 
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Michael  Janies  Whitty 

(1798-1873) 


This  year  marks  the  centenary  of  the  death  of  Michael  James 
Whitty,1  one  of  Wexford’s  sons  who  have  made  a name  in  the  literary 
world.  The  place  of  his  birth  has  been  variously  given  as  Wexford 
town2  and  Enniscorthy.3  In  fact,  as  he  himself  tells  us,4  he  was  born 
‘in  the  farmhouse  of  Nichoree,  in  the  parish  of  Duncormick,'  the 
son  of  a farmer,  malster  and  shipowner.  He  received  a good  educa- 
tion, attending  the  same  school  as  his  brother  who  was  intended  for 
the  priesthood. 

When  misfortune  overtook  his  father’s  businesses,  Michael  went 
to  London  in  1821  and  started  a journalistic  and  literary  career  at 
the  age  of  twenty-three.  Among  the  friends  he  soon  made  were 
Sir  James  Bacon  and  the  artist  George  Cruikshank,  and  of  course 
he  knew  well  his  fellow-writer  and  Wexfordman,  Thomas  Furlong 
(1794-1827).  In  1822  he  began  writing  his  Tales  of  Irish  Life  in 
which  he  depicted  the  customs  and  condition  of  his  native  country, 
and  the  work  was  published  anonymously  two  years  later  in  two 
volumes  illustrated  by  Cruikshank.  It  met  with  great  success,  was 
translated  into  French  and  German,  and  was  reprinted  in  the  United 
States.  In  the  meantime,  he  contributed  many  articles  to  Irish 
periodicals,  and,  being  strongly  Catholic  and  patriotic  in  outlook, 
he  vigorously  supported  the  agitation  for  Catholic  Emancipation. 

In  1824  Whitty  was  appointed  editor  of  a new  periodical,  The 
Dublin  and  London  Magazine,  the  first  number  of  which  appeared 
in  March  of  the  following  year.  This  was  a monthly,  published  by 
James  Robins  of  London  at  a shilling,  each  number  having  forty- 
eight  pages  in  double  columns  with  illustrations.  It  was  a Catholic 
and  Nationalist  journal,  and  has  been  described  as  the  best  Irish 
periodical  of  its  time  and  one  that  might  hold  its  own  with  many 
more  famous  publications  of  a later  date.5  As  well  as  being  editor, 
Whitty  wrote  the  greater  part  of  many  of  its  numbers,  writing  both 
anonymously  and  under  a variety  of  pen-names,  such  as  ‘Z.Z.’, 
‘Geoffrey  K — -n’,  ‘Rory  O’Rourke’,  ‘O’Sullivan  Bear’,  etc.  In  it 
appeared  his  ‘Robert  Emmet’  which  was  subsequently  reprinted 
several  times  and  appeared  in  a revised  version  about  1870  with  a 
preface  signed  ‘M.J.W.’  Along  with  his  prolific  prose  writings,  he 
wrote  many  poems  which  appeared  chiefly  in  the  pages  of  The  Dublin 
and  London  Magazine. 

1 Dictionary  of  National  Biography  xxi. 

2 David  J.  O’Donoghue:  The  Poets  of  Ireland  (1892). 

3 John  S.  Crone:  A Concise  Dictionary  of  Irish  Biography  (1928). 

4 The  Past  vii  (1964)  125-130,  article  by  Micheál  Tóibín,  and  letter  written 
by  Whitty  to  Dr  R.  R.  Madden  in  1868. 

5 O’Donoghue  in  an  article  ‘The  Dublin  and  London  Magazine’  in  The  Irish 
Book  Lover,  viii. 
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In  the  first  number  of  the  magazine  an  anonymous  series  of  articles 
began,  entitled  ‘The  Hermit  in  Ireland’.  The  author  was  Whitty ’s 
friend,  Thomas  Furlong,  and  many  articles  and  poetic  compositions 
from  his  pen  were  to  appear  in  its  pages  over  the  next  couple  of 
years.  When  Furlong  died  in  1827,  Whitty  wrote  obituary  notices 
of  him  for  The  Literary  Gazette,  The  Dublin  and  London  Magazine 
and  other  publications. 

The  tenth  issue  of  the  magazine  in  December  1825  concluded  the 
first  volume.  January  1826  saw  number  one  of  the  second  volume 
which  continued  until  December  of  that  year.  Volume  three  appear- 
ed with  some  changes.  The  number  of  pages  was  increased  to  112, 
and  the  double-column  page  gave  way  to  a single-column  lay-out. 
With  the  June  1827  issue,  however,  publication  of  the  magazine 
suddenly  ceased  without  warning,  ‘owing  to  some  domestic  affairs 
of  the  publishers’. 

At  the  same  time  that  he  was  editor  of  The  Dublin  and  London 
Magazine,  Whitty  was  also  responsible  for  another  smaller  magazine 
entitled  Captain  Rock  in  London,  or,  the  Chieftain's  Weekly  Gazette, 
published  like  the  other  by  Robins.  This  was  a small  eight-page 
weekly  and  like  its  more  illustrious  companion  was  strongly  Catholic 
and  Nationalist  in  tone.  Again,  a great  deal  of  its  material  was 
written  by  Whitty  himself,  ‘Captain  Rock’  being  yet  another  of  his 
pseudonyms.  The  first  number  of  this  little  paper  was  published  on 
5 March  1825  and  it  continued  to  appear  until  16  December  1826. 
The  editor  gave  notice  in  that  month  of  the  discontinuance  of  the 
Gazette.  In  the  course  of  an  ‘editorial’  he  says  : ‘Being  at  this  moment 
exclusively  occupied  with  literary  labours  of  great  and  paramount 
importance  to  the  world  in  general,  and  to  Ireland  in  particular,  it 
becomes  absolutely  necessary  that  I should,  for  the  present,  dis- 
continue the  “Chieftain’s  Gazette’’ ....  In  the  meantime,  be  assured, 
I will  not,  cannot  be  idle  . . .,  and  you  will  once  a month  be  delighted 
with  an  occasional  article  from  my  pen  in  the  “Dublin  and  London 
Magazine”  . . . (Signed  :)  Your  undoubted  chieftain,  Decimus  Rock.’ 
Perhaps  it  was  the  reorganisation  and  ‘modernisation’  of  the  larger 
magazine  just  then  that  accounted  for  the  cessation  of  Captain  Rock 
in  London. 

While  working  in  London,  Whitty  married  a sister  of  E.  B.  Neill, 
the  London  correspondent  of  The  Liverpool  Albion,  and  in  1827 
their  son,  Edward  Michael,  was  born.  Edward,  like  his  father,  was 
to  make  a name  for  himself  in  the  world  of  journalism. 

When  The  Dublin  and  London  Magazine  ceased  publication, 
Michael  Whitty  went  to  Liverpool  where  he  was  given  the  post  of 
editor  of  a new  newspaper,  The  Liverpool  Journal,  which  was  to 
appear  in  January  1830.  He  became  a prominent  and  respected 
citizen  of  Liverpool.  He  was  appointed  ‘superintendent  of  the  nightly 
watch’  and  in  February  1836  became  chief  constable  of  the  borough, 
an  appointment  which  necessitated  his  resignation  from  the  editor- 
ship of  the  Journal.  During  the  twelve  years  he  held  the  office  of 
chief  constable  he  perfected  the  organisation  of  the  police  force  — the 
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first  such  police  force  in  the  provinces  in  Britain.6  As  well  as  this  he 
inaugurated  a fire  brigade  for  the  city  as  part  of  the  police  force. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  popular  men  in  Liverpool  and  on  his  retire- 
ment from  the  chief  constableship  in  1848  the  town  council  presented 
him  with  £1,000  in  recognition  of  his  services  to  the  community. 

When  his  son  Edward  came  of  schoolgoing  age  he  was  sent  for  his 
education  to  the  Liverpool  Institute  and  later  to  Hanover.  When  he 
was  about  seventeen  years  old  he  began  work  as  a reporter  on  the 
provincial  press,  and  from  1846  to  1849  he  wrote  the  parliamentary 
summary  for  the  London  Times.  He  was  also  the  London  corre- 
spondent for  his  father’s  paper,  The  Liverpool  Journal,  and  later 
became  editor  of  the  Belfast  Northern  Whig.  He  was  considered  a 
brilliant  writer.  A daughter  of  Edward’s  became  a well-known 
actress  on  the  London  stage. 

Freed  from  his  official  duties,  Michael  Whitty  resumed  his  literary 
work.  He  purchased  The  Liverpool  Journal  of  which  he  had  been 
editor,  and  for  many  years  acted  as  Liverpool  correspondent  and 
agent  of  The  Daily  News.  He  was  a witness  in  1851  before  a parlia- 
mentary commission  which  had  been  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
Newspaper  Stamp  Act.  Whitty  strenuously  advocated  the  abolition 
of  the  Stamp  Act,  the  advertisement  duty  and  the  duty  on  paper. 
These  imposts  were  abolished  in  due  course,  and  in  1855  Whitty 
issued  the  first  penny  daily  paper  published  in  Britain  for  two 
hundred  years,  The  Liverpool  Daily  Post. 

Meanwhile,  Edward,  who  was  proving  singularly  successful  in  his 
career,  had  fallen  into  bad  health.  In  the  hope  of  improving  his 
condition  he  went  to  Australia  but  he  died  there  in  i860. 

During  the  years  1861-4  Michael  Whitty  zealously  advocated  in 
his  papers  the  cause  of  the  northern  states  in  the  conflict  being 
waged  in  America.  In  1868  the  office  of  The  Daily  Post  published 
Whitty’ s Guide  to  Liverpool.  The  following  year  Whitty  sold  both  the 
Journal  and  the  Daily  Post  and  retired  from  literary  activity.  He 
died  at  his  residence  in  Prince’s  Park,  Liverpool,  on  10  June  1873. 

David  J.  O’Donoghue,  writing  in  The  Irish  Book  Lover,  viii,  5-6 
(Dec.  1916-Jan.  1917),  says  : ‘It  is  a pity  Whitty’s  stories  are  not 
republished.  They  are  quite  worthy  of  it  and  would  not  discredit 
any  of  the  notable  Irish  novelists.’ 


* O’Donoghue,  The  Poets  of  Ireland. 
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A Walk  through  Co.  Wexford 
in  1812 


Amongst  the  various'  tours  of  Ireland  written  during  the  last  two  centuries 
is  one  entitled  Walks  through  Ireland  in  the  Years  1812,  1814  and 
1817;  described  in  a Series  of  Letters  to  an  English  Gentleman.  Its 
author  was  John  Bernard  Trotter,  a native  of  Co.  Down,  who  died  in 
poverty  at  the  age  of  forty -three  in  1818.  His  Walks  through  Ireland 
was  published  the  following  year. 

The  first  section  of  the  book  deals  with  a journey  made  on  foot, 
starting  from  Dublin  in  June  1812  and  ending  at  the  Hook,  where  he 
remained  until  the  end  of  October.  The  first  ‘ letter ’ describing  his 
journey  ivas  written  from  Aughavanney  on  12  June.  The  next  day  from 
Woodenbridge  he  wrote  : 

The  morning  salutations  in  Ireland  are  very  gracious,  and  the 
replies  are  always  peculiarly  so.  To  your  ‘Good  morning’  is  always 
returned  to  you  ‘Good  morning  to  you  kindly’;  to  ‘God  save  you’  — 
‘God  save  you  kindly’;  and  the  farewell  [sic]  of  Dia  agus  smerri  wid,1 
or  ‘God  and  the  Virgin  be  with  you’,  sounds  soft  and  pious.  We  soon 
arrived  at  Glendaloch.  ...  I perceived  with  pain  ...  a great  avidity 
for  money,  and  more  cunning  than  simplicity.  . . . 

We  arrived  at  Avondale,  Mr.  Parnell’s  seat.  It  was  made  and 
greatly  adorned  by  the  late  Col.  Hayes.  . . . Mr.  Parnell  was  not  at 
home,  but  we  were  received  with  great  civility.  This  gentleman  has 
distinguished  himself  by  some  writings  in  favour  of  Ireland,  and 
bears  a most  amiable  character.  He  has,  we  heard,  set  up  a woollen 
manuf actor)/  near  Rathdrum. 

On  15  June,  writing  from  Ferns,  he  mentions  that 

Gorey  was  the  scene  of  an  action  in  the  rebellion  of  1798,  and  of  a 
sharp  nature.  Half  the  town  was  burnt  and  is  now  re-built,  mani- 
festly to  the  great  advantage  of  the  place. 

At  Ferns  we  found  a tolerable,  small  inn,  but  were  treated  with 
some  contempt,  and  little  civility.  Pedestrians,  I now  plainly 
perceive,  are  not  well  received  at  inns  in  Ireland.  . . . 

We  were  happy  to  learn  that  great  harmony  prevailed  between 
all  parties  at  Ferns.  Accident  introduced  me  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Redmond,2  priest  of  the  place,  who  related  to  me  a curious  little 
anecdote.  When  pursuing  his  studies,  and  finishing  his  course  of 
education  in  France,  he  had  spent  a summer  in  Bas  Poictou,  where 
General  Bonaparte,  then  a thin,  slight  young  boy,  was.  He  had 
slept  in  the  same  room  with  him  six  weeks,  and  perceived  nothing 
shining  or  engaging  in  him.  He  was  generally  employed  in  making 
machinery,  which  he  placed  on  a small  water-course.  As  the  party 

1 Recte  Dia  agus  Muire  dhuit. 

2 Rev.  Edward  Redmond.  He  died  11  February  1819,  aged  79. 
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were  one  day  shooting,  Bonaparte,  who  was  not  very  active,  fell 
into  a brook  five  feet  deep,  which  he  endeavoured  to  leap  across, 
He  was  nearly  drowned,  when  Mr.  Redmond  immediately  discharged 
his  piece,  and  presented  the  end  to  him,  by  which  he  saved  his  life. 

Thus,  in  the  hands  of  a poor  Irish  priest,  hung,  for  a moment, 
much  of  the  future  destinies  of  Europe.  I asked,  ‘Had  the  general 
ever  recollected  this  service,  and  sent  him  any  mark  of  his  grati- 
tude ?’  Mr.  Redmond  said,  ‘No’;  and  added,  T assure  you,  sir,  I do 
not  admire  his  principles.’ 

The  next  day  Trotter  proceeded  to  Bun  Clóidí. 

This  morning  [16  June]  we  left  Ferns.  I paid  a farewell  visit  to 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Redmond,  who  was  extremely  sick  and  in  ill-health. 
I shall  probably  never  behold  this  good  man  again.  . . . 

We  had  a charming  walk  to  Newtown  Barry,  a few  miles  distant 
from  Ferns.  The  country  looked  poor,  but  tolerably  cultivated. 
We  passed  through  Claghamon,  a small  village,  and  soon  arrived 
at  the  Slaney,  a very  beautiful  river.  . . The  waters  of  the  Slaney 
were  of  the  purest  blue,  and  we  reaped  all  the  advantages  of  pedes- 
trians, by  finding  a short  and  delightful  road  to  Newtown  Barry.  . . . 

As  we  advanced,  we  saw  the  beautiful  little  town  of  Newtown 
Barry,  situated  on  our  admired  Slaney.  It  is  small  and  prettily 
planned,  and  does  great  honour  to  the  proprietor,  Colonel  Barry.3 
Above  all,  it  is  charmingly  ornamented  by  trees  in  the  centre  street, 
and  a rivulet  runs  through  it.  In  the  evening  we  walked  up  the  river 
to  the  right  of  Newtown  Barry.  The  sun  had  set,  and  the  scene  was 
altogether  one  of  the  most  pleasing  we  had  seen.  The  fine  improve- 
ments and  woods  of  Colonel  Barry,  adorned  the  banks  of  the  river, 
which  glided  along  in  silent  beauty.  We  had  a quiet  lodging  and 
kind  usage  in  a small  private  house  at  the  skirts  of  Newtown  Barry, 
and  retired  to  repose,  greatly  pleased  with  what  we  had  seen. 

In  the  morning  a fair  enlivened  the  town;  woollens,  crockery- ware, 
and  cattle,  were  the  chief  objects  of  sale.  The  Irish  language  is 
spoken  almost  generally  in  the  county  of  Wexford;  we  heard  it 
every  where  in  the  fair.  Is  it  not  surprising,  that  in  the  very  part 
where  the  English  first  settled,  this  language  should  to  this  hour 
remain  and  flourish  ? It  marks  no  great  cruelty  in  these  first  settlers 
or  their  descendents;  and  it  is  evident  there  was  no  extirpation 
practised. 

Trotter  writes  at  some  length  about  the  evils  of  the  Tithe  system  — - 
almost  prophetically  when  we  remember  what  was  to  happen  at  Bun 
Clóidí  less  than  a score  years  later 4 — and  comments: 

The  delegation  of  receiving  his  tithes  to  a species  of  oppressor  too 
well  known  in  Ireland,  the  tithe-proctor,  has  occasioned  much 
misery,  and  half  the  outcry  raised  against  tithes.  . . . 

Leaving  Bun  Clóidí  where  ‘we  found  the  charges  at  our  small  inn 
high’,  Trotter  took  the  road  to  New  Ross. 

We  saw  on  our  way,  with  much  pleasure,  great  improvement  in 

3 John  Maxwell  Barry  (1767-1838).  He  became  the  fifth  Baron  Farnham 
in  1823. 

4 See  The  Past,  No.  9:  ‘The  Battle  of  the  Pound’. 
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agriculture.  The  land  was,  however,  poor,  but  let  at  from  a guinea 
to  thirty  shillings  the  acre.  . . . 

Orchards  are  forming  through  this  county.  . . . Many  weavers 
spread  through  the  cottages.  Schools  at  all  the  chapels.  The  youths 
of  Ireland  are  not  to  be  deemed  ignorant,  but  ...  he  cannot  get 
English  books  to  read,  and  too  often  forgets  how  to  do  so,  if  he  had 
them.  Books  in  Irish  are  not  to  be  had,  a want,  in  my  opinion,  much 
to  be  deplored.  I would  cultivate  the  human  mind  by  every  mode. 
The  best  authors,  the  noble  ancient  poets,  drest  in  their  own  interest- 
ing and  expressive  language,  would  be  greedily  read  by  the  Irish 
who  had  received  any  education.  . . . 

We  arrived  pretty  early  in  New  Ross  [17  June].  The  market  here 
is  very  good  and  plentiful.  The  country  people  come  in  great  num- 
bers to  it,  and  are  in  general  well-dressed  and  respectable,  speak 
Irish,  and  are  almost  universally  Catholics.  The  place  seems  to 
have  suffered  from  the  war.  . . . Time  has  swept  away  . . . millions 
of  human  beings  since  the  arrival  of  the  English  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, and  yet  they  have  made  little  impression  on  the  language, 
religion,  or  mind  of  the  country.  A nation  brave  and  military,  as 
the  Irish  naturally  are,  can  never  be  persecuted  into  submission. 
They  may  be  exterminated  (though  that  has  been  seen  to  be  difficult), 
but  cannot  be  made  slaves,  by  all  the  efforts  of  power  or  art.  Relig- 
ion, language,  manners,  a common  country  — common  suffering  — 
keep  them  blended  and  united. 

[In  1798]  it  is  said  the  rebels  would  certainly  have  succeeded  in 
taking  this  town,  but  for  the  circumstance  of  vast  numbers  of  them 
becoming  intoxicated.  Their  plan  was  not  devoid  of  skill,  and  they 
advanced  to  the  attack  with  prodigious  bravery.  Perhaps  they  only 
wanted  officers  to  be  irresistible.  Their  numbers  were  very  great, 
and,  it  was  supposed,  had  they  succeeded,  they  would  have  marched 
to  Waterford.  They  repeatedly  renewed  their  attack,  and  penetrated 
into  the  town  in  all  parts.  When  the  cannon  of  the  army  swept  a 
long  street,  they  afterwards  divided  themselves  with  great  calmness 
and  intrepidity  to  let  the  balls  pass  along.  We  were  told  of  one  man, 
who  stood  in  a garden  near  a street  where  many  of  the  military  were, 
that  fired  with  precision,  again  and  again,  each  time  killing  a soldier, 
till  obliged  to  leave  his  position. 

In  another  place,  we  were  shewn  the  spot  where  a remarkable 
combat  occurred.  A very  young  Irishman  was  endeavouring  quietly 
to  make  his  way  home  from  a battle  in  which  his  friends  had  totally 
failed.  He  was  armed  with  a long  and  well-made  spear  or  pike;  a 
dragoon  perceived  him,  and  determined  to  cut  him  down.  Others 
were  about  to  join  him,  when  some  English  infantry  insisted  that 
it  should  be  a fair  engagement  between  the  two.  The  young  man 
opposed  his  antagonist  with  great  activity  and  courage;  he  wounded 
his  horse,  and,  after  a long  struggle,  finally  killed  the  dragoon.  He 
was  permitted  by  the  soldiers  to  return  home  without  further  moles- 
tation. Is  not  this  heroism  worthy  of  the  highest  eulogium  ? Nor 
are  the  honour  and  justice  of  the  king’s  troops  less  to  be  admired, 
who  witnessed,  we  may  say  presided,  at  this  very  singular  combat. 
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As  an  illustration  of  the  efficiency  of  the  W exfordmen  s pike,  Trotter 
relates  the  following  incident. 

On  one  occasion,  we  heard  at  Ross  of  a party  of  twenty-five 
dragoons  attacking  a body  of  pikemen.  They  opened,  received  them, 
and  closed;  not  a man  of  the  dragoons  was  alive  in  a few  moments. 

While  at  New  Ross  he  went  to  Grciig  na  Manach  to  see  the  abbey 
there. 

A very  ancient  tomb  is  to  be  seen  near  the  entrance  of  the  abbey. 
The  figure  of  a man  in  armour  is  seen  on  it,  and  is  said  to  be  Lord 
Galmoy’s.  He  is  reputed,  I know  not  why,  to  have  been  a son  of 
queen  Elizabeth’s.  To-morrow  we  propose  going  to  Dunbroady 
Abbey. 

The  walk  from  New  Ross  to  Dunbroady  is,  at  the  commencement, 
very  pretty.  The  views  near  it  are  often  most  beautiful.  The  coun- 
try, however,  soon  became  uninteresting,  and  very  little  of  the 
picturesque  was  to  be  seen.  The  Irish  language  is  almost  universally 
spoken.  We  saw  many  wretched  cottages,  but  no  want  of  inhabitants 
was  any  where  perceptible.  I am  sorry  to  observe  public-houses  in 
general  too  numerous  on  the  road-side.  . . . 

At  length  we  took  our  leave  of  Dunbroady  with  a pensive  regret. 

. . . We  soon  ascended  Slieve  Cailté.5 . . . We  descended  quite  delight- 
ed, and  pursued  our  way  to  Ross.  . . . We  had  scarcely  proceeded  a 
mile,  when  the  moon  arose  from  the  mountain  vale;  she  threw  her 
silver  light  on  every  cottage,  in  all  of  which  we  heard  Irish  spoken 
as  we  passed  through  the  valley;  the  inmates  were  all  usefully  em- 
ployed, and  very  cheerful.  Our  walk  grew  quite  enchanting;  we 
saw  numerous  bonfires  lighted  up  on  the  surrounding  hills  and 
mountains.  ...  It  was  Midsummer  eve.  . . . Among  the  peasants  and 
farmers  we  found  the  greatest  urbanity.  They  directed  us  with 
friendly  care,  and  as  most  of  them  spoke  English  as  well  as  Irish, 
we  found  no  difficulties,  though  we  returned  to  Ross  by  a different 
and  more  romantic  walk  than  in  the  morning. 

On  the  morning  of  21  June  Trotter  left  New  Ross  to  visit  T intern 
Abbey  and  Baganbun. 

We  left  New  Ross  this  morning  after  breakfast.  We  previously 
walked  on  the  heights  above  the  town.  ...  We  explored  a beautiful 
path-way  along  the  bank  [of  the  noble  river  flowing  past  Ross]  I 
mentioned  before,  and  were  amused  at  beholding  the  lime-stone 
and  sand-boats  passing  down,  whilst  large,  muscular,  and  fine- 
formed  men,  standing  erect,  rowed  them  with  the  stream:  their 
loud  conversation  in  Irish,  and  vehement  gestures,  as  they  passed, 
made  a novel  and  animated  scene.  They  return  with  great  labour, 
bringing  up  loads  of  sea-manure  and  sea-sand  into  the  interior  of  the 
country. 

On  arriving  at  Tintern,  Trotter  found  ‘an  hospitable  roof  ’ where  he 
lodged  for  about  a month.  From  there  he  went  on  excursions  to  Bagan- 
bun, Bannow,  Our  Lady’s  Island,  Wexford  and  Enniscorthy . 

I was  sorry  to  perceive  some  signs  of  decay  in  the  village  [of 
Tintern],  and  found  the  proprietor  of  Tintern  Abbey,  to  which  his 


5 Sliabh  Coillte. 
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mansion  is  annexed,  did  not  desire  the  village  to  be  so  near  it.  I 
grieve  to  think  that  in  a few  years  this  charming  spot  may  lose  all 
its  cottages,  and  that  animating  soul  of  industry,  cheerfulness,  and 
peace,  which  now  enlivens  it. 

Tintern  Abbey  belongs  to  Mr.  Colclough.  . . . Mr.  Caesar  Colclough, 
a former  proprietor,  had  greatly  encouraged  manufacture  in  Tintern. 
It  once  possessed  thirty-six  looms.  Linen,  diaper,  check,  jane,  and 
woollens,  were  woven  in  it.  There  was  a yarn  market  and  market- 
house  here  — now  no  longer  existing.  Col.  Colclough  encouraged 
the  best  workmen  from  all  parts.  There  is  still  a good  number  of 
looms,  and  the  village  is  yet  respectable  and  interesting.  . . . Opposite 
our  door  is  a family  of  Palatines,  descended  from  those  brought 
over  from  Germany.  Their  large  figures,  good  clothing,  tranquil 
manners,  remind  one  of  the  Flemings  or  Germans.  . . . 

I should  now  mention,  that  this  village  produced,  some  years  ago, 
a painter  of  some  merit  and  natural  genius.  His  name  was  Carey. 
He  attempted  historical  and  scripture  subjects,  and  painted  some 
altar-pieces  for  country  chapels;  we  have  not  seen  them,  but  we 
learn  they  do  him  credit.  We  saw  some  kind  of  cartoons  done  by 
him  in  chalks  with  spirited  outlines.  Poor  Carey  had  bad  colours,  no 
encouragement,  and  never  having  been  farther  than  Ross,  had  seen 
nothing  to  expand  and  improve  his  ideas  and  taste.  He  had  con- 
siderable humour,  and  had  contrived  to  read  a good  deal.  But  Carey 
made  an  unhappy  marriage,  and  like  Burns,  also  fell  a victim  to 
early  intemperance.  His  memory  is  still  respected.  ...  We  found 
several  young  men  and  lads  here  respectable  scholars.  To  two  of 
them  I lent  Pope’s  translation  of  the  Iliad.  They  both  read  the  poem 
through  with  very  little  delay.  The  latter  of  them  singled  out  the 
passage  between  Hector  and  Andromache,  and  said,  ‘it  was  very 
mournful.’  Among  these  people,  where  there  has  been  any  cultiva- 
tion of  their  minds,  I find  a strong  taste  for  poetry,  and  much  sensi- 
bility for  its  beauties. 

On  the  first  of  July  he  set  out  for  Wexford  town,  getting  dinner  in 
Duncorniick  on  the  way. 

Our  route,  which  was  quite  different  from  that  of  the  main  road 
to  Wexford,  brought  us  past  the  residence  of  the  late  Mr.  Bagenal 
Harvey.  . . . We  also  saw  the  noble  mansion-house,  park,  and 
demesne  of  the  late  Mr.  Grogan,  another  unhappy,  and  it  is  said, 
blameless  victim  to  the  fury  of  the  times.  . . . False  representations 
were  made  of  Mr.  Grogan’s  conduct;  he  was  brought  to  a summary 
trial,  and  forfeited  his  life. 

We  reached  Wexford  . . . and  found  a decent  small  inn.  Wexford 
is  a large  and  populous  town  of  about  12,000  inhabitants.  Its 
principal  church  is  handsome,  and  there  is  a very  large  catholic 
chapel  here.  . . The  streets  are,  however,  narrow  and  dirty.  The  jail 
is  large  and  new,  but  ill  contrived,  though  a large  sum  of  money 
was  granted  by  the  county  for  building  it.  Here  we  found  a worthy 
and  respectable  Englishman,  a Mr.  Gladwell,  who  was  jailer,  and 
shewed  us  every  part  of  it.  The  accommodation  for  debtors  is 
peculiarly  bad.  Cells,  with  iron  doors  and  stone  ceilings  and  floors, 
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opening  into  a common  corridor,  which  terminates  in  a kitchen, 
shock  the  spectator. 

On  4 July  he  visited  Our  Lady’s  Island,  Came  and  St  Margaret’s , 
returning  late  to  Wexford,  from  where  he  went  to  Enniscorthy  on  the 
following  day. 

On  leaving  [Wexford]  we  . . . had  a fine  view  of  the  castle  of  Carrig, 
at  some  distance.  We  soon  reached  it,  and,  crossing  a wooden- 
bridge,  stopped  to  examine  this  castle. 

Very  early  next  morning,  before  we  left  Enniscorthy,  and  before 
breakfast,  we  ascended  the  too  celebrated  Vinegar  Hill.  . . There  is 
an  exceedingly  large  and  handsome  chapel  building  here. 

From  Enniscorthy,  Trotter  walked  back  to  Tintern.  There,  on 
20  July,  he  wrote: 

We  have  now  formed  the  plan  ...  to  fix  our  abode  for  some  time 
at  the  sea,  eight  miles  from  this.  It  is  a long  narrow  promontory  . . . 
on  which  stands  a light-house,  and  two  very  small  hamlets.  [There 
is]  a handsome  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Ely’s,  now  inhabited  by  Mr. 
Tottenham,  his  relative,  to  which  is  annexed  a deer-park.  . . . Some- 
what lower  down,  and  in  a farm-house  near  one  of  the  hamlets,  we 
propose  to  domesticate  ourselves,  and  reside  a few  months. 

From  that  time,  Trotter  lodged  with  an  old  lady  named  Mrs  King, 
a widow,  at  Churchtown.  On  20  August  he  had  breakfast  with  the 
priest,  ‘Rev.  Mr.  O’  Flaherty’  A 

He  resides  in  a very  pretty  country-house,  with  an  amiable  old 
lady  and  her  niece,  his  relatives  and  friends.  The  walk  to  Little 
Grange,  the  name  of  their  place,  is  cheerful  and  pleasant.  . . .The 
house  commands  a good  view  of  . . . Featherd;  and  Mr.  O’Flaherty 
promises  to  introduce  us  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kennedy,  rector  of  that 
place,  an  excellent  man,  clergyman,  and  magistrate,  who  has 
already  shewn  us  some  civility.  . . . 

Some  short  time  ago  a house,  belonging  to  a farm  lately  taken, 
was  set  on  fire  and  burnt.  This  happened  in  our  friend’s  (Mr. 
O’ Flaherty)  parish.  It  made  a great  sensation,  and  every  gentleman 
and  respectable  person  around,  anxiously  wished  to  stop  and  punish 
so  pernicious  a practice.  Mr.  O’Flaherty  was  also  much  concerned, 
and  took  every  pains  to  detect  the  incendiaries.  They  were  not 
discovered,  however,  and  it  was  supposed  they  might  have  come 
from  Munster  to  introduce  this  nefarious  system.  There  was  thence 
a greater  hope  of  checking  it  by  vigilance  and  determination.  The 
exertions  of  the  gentry  had  an  excellent  effect,  and  no  more  houses 
were  burned. 

At  this  period  a threatening  notice  appeared  posted  upon  Mr. 
O’ Flaherty’s  chapel-door,  denouncing  severe  vengeance  against  all 
enemies  of  the  people.  A large  concourse  had  assembled  when  he 
arrived  to  officiate  at  divine  service.  He  saw  and  read  the  paper, 
and  calmly  took  it  down  and  tore  it  in  pieces.  A loud  murmer  was 
heard.  ‘My  friends,’  said  Mr.  O’Flaherty,  T would  have  done  so  il 
ten  or  twelve  swords  had  been  pointed  at  my  breast  ! This  country 

6 Rev.  Edward  O’Flaherty.  He  died  on  10  July  1835,  aged  73. 
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shall  not  be  disgraced  and  disturbed  by  any  ruinous,  nightly,  or 
other  unlawful  practices  !’ 

The  crowd  was  silent  and  abashed,  and  Mr.  O’Flaherty  did  not 
neglect  to  enforce  his  sentiments  in  the  discourse  of  the  day.  No 
outrage  has  since  occurred.  . . . 

On  6 October,  writing  at  Porter  s Gate,  Trotter  expressed  his  intention 
of  leaving. 

In  another  week  we  shall  leave  Wexford.  . . . Our  walks  are  now 
limited  to  Colonel  Butler’s  beautiful  villa  near  this,  and  to  Loftus’- 
Hall. . . . Mr.  Tottenham  called  to-day,  and  strongly  advises  our  going 
by  Duncannon  Fort  to  Wexford.  From  thence  we  shall  proceed  to 
Dublin.  . . . The  Wexford  car  is  a small  and  wretched  machine  .... 
[The  Wexfordmen]  are  fond  of  field-sports,  of  an  active  nature  — • 
of  hurling,  leaping,  and  wrestling  — ■ excel  in  them  all,  and  are  not 
cruel  in  their  rural  sports  in  general. 

From  ‘ Fowke’s  Mill' , he  wrote  on  30  October: 

The  walk  to  Duncannon  is  very  pretty.  . . . We  arrived  at  twelve 
o’clock  . . . Captain  Hort,  the  commander,  perceiving  we  were 
strangers,  and  a little  fatigued,  with  all  the  urbanity  of  a British 
officer,  approached,  and  invited  us  to  rest,  and  take  some  refresh- 
ment in  his  appartments.  . . . This  gallant  young  officer  had  served 
under  the  lamented  Sir  John  Moore,  (whose  likeness  hung  over  his 
chimney-piece),  and  was,  I believe,  intimate  with  him.  . . . Captain 
Hort  had  lost  a leg  in  Spain.  . . . 

Our  walk  to  this  village  was  long  and  tiresome.  We  arrived  late 
and  weary  at  a small  and  good  inn,  situated  in  this  picturesque 
little  spot.  As  our  tour  is  now  concluded,  I shall  here  bid  you  farewell. 


-0O0- 


FOTHARTA  AN  CHAIRN 

Fotharta  An  Chaim  was  the  ancient  name  applied  to  Forth  in 
Sth  Wexford.  The  barony  was  more  extensive  than  it  is  to-day. 
The  principal  family  of  the  territory  were  the  O’Larkins,  according 
to  Leabhar  na  gCeart.  They  were  dispossessed  shortly  after  the 
Anglo-Norman  invasion.  The  name  is  still  associated  with  a few 
places  in  the  area. 

A glossary  compiled  by  the  respected  Quaker,  Jacob  Poole,  over 
a hundred  years  ago,  contains  many  words  of  the  historic  Forth 
dialect,  and  some  Gaelic  words  used  by  the  settlers. 

The  late  Mr  T.  Clarke,  Hon.  Sec.  Kildare  Historical  Society,  held 
that  St  Brigid  was  born  near  Forth  Mountain,  and  not  at  Faughart, 
Co.  Louth.  An  ancient  church,  graveyard,  and  well  dedicated  to 
the  saint,  may  be  located  at  Kilbride  (Glynn)  near  the  mountain. 


M.  Mac  Eochaidh 
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Nóta  Faoin  Ainm 
4 Bun  Clóidí 

ÉAMONN  de  hÓIR 


Bunclody  Bun  Cióidí  c.  Loch  Garman;  b.  Scarawalsh; 
p.  St.  Mary’s,  Newtownbarry;  S.O.  9. 


1.  Bun(e)clodye 

2.  Bunclodagh 

3.  Bonclody  alias 
N ewto  wn-B  any 

4.  Bunclody 

5.  Newtown  Barry 


CS,  IX,  272  (1655) 

Clayton  MS.  27  (PRO)  (1657) 

Lodge  MSS  (PRO),  Fairs  & Markets,  157 
(1728) 

Ainsworth  Reports  on  Private  Collections 
(NL),  VI,  1574  (1764) 

Taylor  & Skinner,  154  (1 778) 


6.  go  Bun  Cloidigh 

7.  o Bhun  Cloidigh 
(no  Cloidighe) 

8.  Bun  cloidighe, 
clody-mouth 

9.  Newtownbarry 


McGrath,  Cinnlae  Amhlaoibh  Ui  Shiiilleabhdin, 
I,  26  (1827) 
op.  cit.,  IV,  214. 

OSNB  (p.  Barragh,  Ce),  II,  34  (ag  tagairt  do 
‘The  junction  of  the  River  Slaney  & Clody 
near  the  Slaney  Bridge’) 

OSNB  (p.  St.  Mary’s,  Newtownbarry,  LG), 
I.  44;  1C  3- 


Cé  nach  mórán  fianaise  atá  don  seanainm,  nil  aon  amhras  faoi:  is 
é Bun  Clóidí  é,  ag  tagairt  don  áit  a ritheann  an  abhainn,  an  Chlóid- 
each,  isteach  sa  tSláine.  (Tá  Bareclodye,  Bareclodge,  sa  CS,  IX, 
259,  275,  is  é sin  Barr  Clóidí,  ar  an  áit  a n-éiríonn  an  abhainn.)  Ina 
leabhar,  Bun  Clóidí : A History  of  the  District,  3,  90-2,  insionn  an 
tAth.  Séamas  S.  de  Vál  cé  mar  tugadh  Newtownbarry  ar  an  sráid- 
bhaile.  Fuair  James  Barry  as  Baile  Átha  Cliath  (bhl  tailte  aige  i 
gcontae  Chill  Dara  freisin  agus  bhí  oifigí  éagsúla  aige  sa  chontae 
sin)  seilbh  ar  an  mbaile  sa  bhliain  1719.  An  bhliain  chéanna  phós 
Judith,  a inion,  John  Maxwell,  a raibh  baint  aige  le  contae  an 
Chabháin  (bhí  sé  ina  M.P.  don  chontae  sin  ó 1727  go  ndearnadh 
Baron  Farnham  de  1756).  Fuair  James  Barry  bás  1725  agus  ba  i a 
inion,  Judith,  a oidhre;  sa  bhliain  1728  (Uimh.  3 thuas)  is  túisce  a 
fhaighimid  tagairt  don  ainm  Newtownbarry  (i  gcuimhne  ar  Judith 
no  ar  a hathair)  nuair  a bronnadh  paitinn  le  haghaidh  aontai  sa 
sráidbhaile  ar  John  Maxwell. 

Tá  cur  sios  ag  an  Ath.  de  Vál  freisin,  op.  cit.,  4-6,  ar  cé  mar  cuir- 
eadh  deireadh  leis  an  ainm  Newtownbarry.  Sa  bhliain  1920  d’fhéach 
Comhairle  Chontae  Loch  Garman  leis  an  ainm  a athm  go  dti  Bun- 
clóidighe,  ach  ni  raibh  aon  údarás  dli  chuige  san  am  agus  ni  dearnadh 


* Athchló  ar  alt  in  Dinnseanchas  v 1 . 


The  Past 


an  t-athrú  go  hoiligiúil,  cé  gur  thug  go  leor  daoine  droim  láimhe  as 
sin  amach  le  Newtownbarry  mar  ainm.  Aris  tuairim  1943  tugadh 
faoin  ainm  a athrú,  ach  arís  níorbh  fhéidir  an  t-athrú  a dhcanamh 
go  hoifigiúil,  d’ainneoin  an  chuid  is  mó  go  mór  de  phobal  na  háite 
a bheith  ar  thaobh  an  athraithe.  Ar  deireadh  athraiodh  ainm  an 
tsráidbhaile  go  hoifigiiiil  6 Newtownbarry  go  dti  Bunclody  sa  bhliain 
I95°- 

Ní  miste  anseo  breathnú  ar  ainm  na  habhann  féin  agus,  i dtosach, 
a bhfuil  de  leaganacha  de  ar  eolas  againn  a thabhairt. 


15.  Clóidighe,  muddy  river  OSNB  (p.  Barragh,  Ce),  II,  3 

16.  Droichead  na  Clóidíghe  op.  cit.,  II,  29  (ar  Clody  Bridge) 

1 7.  Cloideacli  .i.  muddy,  miry  OSNB  (p.  St.  Mary’s,  LG),  II,  10 

Nil  an  fhianaise  d’ainm  na  habhann  chomh  hiomlán  is  ba  mhaith 
linn  (ach  oiread  le  hainm  an  tsráidbhaile) , ach  nil  aon  amhras  gurb 
é an  t-ainm  Clóideach  é.  Cé  go  ndeireann  an  Donnabhánach  (ARÉ, 
I,  373)  gur  dócha  gur  don  abhainn  seo  a thagraios  Gleann  Cloitighe 
(atá  luaite  ib.  faoin  mbliain  769),  nil  aon  fhianaise  ann  gur  di. 

Is  ainm  é seo  atá  le  fail  measartha  coitianta  in  Éirinn  ar  aibhneacha 
nach  bhfuil  rómhór:  tá  Claudy  River  ag  rith  isteach  sa  Bhanna  i 
nDoire  (S.O.  33;  cf.  dún  cloitighe,  Onom.  380a);  is  é is  dóichí  gur 
ainm  abhann  go  bunúsacb  atá  in  ainm  shráidbhaile  Claudy  i nDoire 
(S.O.  23,  29)  agus  b’fhéidir  gur  fior  sin  freisin  i gcás  bailte  fearainn 
Clady  Beg,  Clady  More  agus  an  Clady  Water  in  Ard  Mhacha  (S.O. 
20,  21;  v.  Bulletin  Ulster  P.N.  Society,  V,  31)  agus  i gcás  shráidbhaile 
Clady  i dTir  Eoghain  (S.O.  9;  v.  claidech,  clóitech,  Onom.,  235b, 
235a);  tá  Clodiagh  River  in  Uibh  Fhaili  (S.O.  15)  agus  Clodiagh 
River  i bPort  Láirge  (S.O.  8)  agus  Clodiagh  River  eile  i dTiobraid 
Árann  (S.O.  46);  agus  tá  Clydagh  River  i Maigh  Eo  (S.O.  60).  (I  gcás 
aibhneacha,  is  don  leathanach  den  léarscáil  ar  a bhfuil  an  béal  a thug- 
tar  an  tagairt.)  Cé  go  dteastódh  an  fhianaise  do  gach  ceann  ar  leith 
acu  a scrúdú  as  féin  lena  chinntiú,  is  é is  dóichí  gurb  é an  focal 
clóideach  atá  i geeist  iontu  sin  ar  fad.  Ón  bhfianaise  is  eol  duinn  faoi 
láthair  ar  aon  nós  dhealródh  sé  go  bhfuil  an  chéad  siolla  fada  sna 
hainmneacha  sin  agus,  sa  mhéid  go  bhfuil  fianaise  faoin  inscean  ann, 
gur  baininscneach  don  fhocal.  (Tá  Clady  River  i nDún  na  nGall 
(S.O.  32),  ach  on  bhfianaise  atá  againn — ní  mór  i — is  cosúil  gur  gearr 
atá  an  chéad  siolla;  dá  réir  sin,  ni  bhainfeadh  an  t-ainm  sin  leis  an 
sliocht  eile.) 

Tá  cur  sios  ar  chuid  de  na  hainmneacha  seo  no  ar  ainmneacha 
atá  gaolmhar  leo  in  Bulletin  Ulster  P.N.  Society,  X , 27-8,  31;  Joyce, 
Irish  Names  of  Places  (1922),  II,  394-6;  Watson,  History  of  the  Celtic 
Place-Names  of  Scotland,  44;  Thomas,  Enwau  Afonydd  a Nentydd 


CS,  IX,  272-5  (1655) 

CS,  IX,  273  (1655) 

Clayton  MS.  27  (PRO)  (1657) 


13.  Clodighe 

14.  Clodagh 
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Cymru,  8-12;  Pokorny,  Indogermanisches  Etymologisches  Wórter- 
buch,  I,  607.  Is  é is  bunchiall  do  fhréamh  an  fhocail,  is  cosúil,  ‘ním, 
glanaim’,  agus  d’fhágfadh  sin  gurb  é brí  a bheadh  le  liainm  na 
habhann  ‘an  ceann  glan’  nó  ‘an  ceann  a ghlanas  (na  bruacha)'. 


[Documentation  of  the  name  Bunclody,  meaning  ‘mouth  of  the  Clóideach’. 
The  river-name  comes  from  a root  meaning  ‘to  wash,  to  clean’  and  means  ‘the 
clean  one’  or  ‘the  one  that  washes  (the  banks)’.] 


-oOo- 


THE  FOTHARTA  AND  THE  UI  NUALLÁIN 

Besides  the  well-known  baronies  of  Forth  in  Counties  Wexford 
and  Carlow  today,  in  pre-Norman  times  there  were  Fotharta 
Airbreach  in  Offaly  and  Fotharta  Oirthir  Life  in  Co.  Wicklow. 

The  people  called  Fotharta  were  descendants  of  Eochaidh  Fionn 
Fothart  brother  of  Conn  of  the  Hundred  Battles,  who  on  being 
banished  from  Meath  settled  in  Deasgabhar  (Leinster). 

The  Fotharta  that  occupied  the  lands  in  the  present  Co.  Carlow 
and  in  the  valley  of  the  R.  Slaney  are  frequently  referred  to  as 
Fotharta  Osnadhaigh  (from  the  church  called  Cill  Osnadha  on  the 
plain  of  Magh  Fear),  and  also  Fotharta  Fea  (later  Fotharta  Ui 
Nualláin).  In  this  area  of  the  Fotharta  are  mail)/  places  of  archaeo- 
logical and  historical  interest.  It  was  part  of  ancient  Ui  Cinsealaigh. 

When  surnames  were  introduced  the  inhabitants  took  the  name 
of  Ó Nualláin  (O’Nowlan,  O’Nolan).  They  were  worthy  allies  of 
the  Kavanaghs  in  the  struggle  against  the  usurper.  When  they  lost 
their  fertile  lands  to  the  foreigner  they  were  driven  to  the  sides  of 
the  Blackstairs  Mtns,  of  Sliabh  Bui,  and  of  hills  in  Sth  Carlow, 
Nth  Wexford  and  E.  Wicklow.  One  group  of  the  O’Nowlans, 
having  reclaimed  lands  in  the  Kilrush  area,  were  dispossessed  to 
make  room  for  more  planters  in  the  early  1700s  and  were  ordered 
to  make  their  abode  on  the  mountain  slopes  over  Killann. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  an  O’Nowlan,  whose  great  grand- 
father left  Bunclody  in  the  1840s,  was  Minister  for  Finance  in  the 
government  of  Nova  Scotia,  Canada,  in  recent  times. 


M.  Mac  Eochaidh 
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Wexford  Sea  Traditions 

SÉAMAS  S.  Ó DÚSHLÁINE,  M.A. 

My  father,  Captain  Richard  Delaney,  from  whom  I took  down  the 
following  traditions  in  1954-55,  was  one  of  the  last  of  the  old  time 
master  mariners  who  had  what  was  known  as  a ‘squarerigged 
ticket’,  that  is,  a master’s  certificate  of  competency  for  sail  and 
steam;  or,  to  put  it  more  clearly  still  for  the  benefit  of  the  land- 
lubber, it  meant  that  the  holder  of  such  a certificate  was  competent 
to  bring  any  ship,  whether  sailing  ship  or  steamer  to  any  port  in  the 
world.  When  he  first  started  to  go  to  sea  the  steamer  was  a rare 
and  unwelcome  sight  and  considered  by  the  old  people  a menace 
to  the  sailing  ships  on  the  high  seas.  The  last,  or  one  of  the  last,  of 
the  Wexford  barques  in  the  Black  Sea  trade,  was  run  down  by  a 
steamer  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  on  her  way  homeward  bound  and  some 
of  the  crew  were  lost.  At  this  time  my  father  was  only  a boy  but 
he  remembers  the  old  people  saying  that  the  seas  were  no  longer 
safe  with  these  newfashioned  steamers. 

My  father  was  born  into  a sea-faring  family  among  a community 
of  which  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  male  members  followed  the  sea.  His 
father  and  grandfather  had  followed  the  same  calling,  and  his  four 
elder  brothers,  and  when  it  came  to  his  turn  to  choose  a career  he 
also  chose  to  follow  in  their  footsteps.  It  was  not  for  want  of  other 
kinds  of  employment  he  made  his  choice,  but  because  that  was  the 
life  he  wished  to  follow.  At  this  time  Wexford  was  thriving  and 
there  was  no  lack  of  employment  nor  was  the  choice  of  employment 
narrowly  circumscribed. 

The  Irish  Christian  Brothers  were  already  settled  many  years  in 
Wexford  at  this  time  and  had  both  primary  and  secondary  schools. 
In  his  last  year  in  the  secondary  school  he  was  taught  navigation, 
along  with  five  companions,  who,  like  him,  intended  to  make  a career 
of  the  sea,  on  leaving  school.  It  speaks  well  for  the  grounding  they 
got  that  all  six  were  able  to  continue  their  studies  while  serving 
their  time  at  sea  and  five  of  them  got  their  master’s  certificate, 
the  sixth  man  being  lost  at  sea  when  he  had  got  his  Mate’s  ticket, 
and  before  he  could  get  his  master’s  ticket. 

There  was  a clearly  defined  tradition  already  well  established  for 
the  aspiring  seaman  to  follow  when  my  father  wished  to  go  to  sea. 
At  that  time,  about  1890,  there  was  no  shortage  of  vessels  in  Wex- 
ford, as  there  were  about  two  hundred  Wexford-owned  schooners 
alone,  mostly  in  the  coastal  trade,  not  to  mention  the  barques  and 
barquentines*  that  were  all  in  the  foreign  trade,  either  that  of  the 
Black  Sea  or  the  timber  trade  to  Nova  Scotia.  Some  of  these  ships 

* Schooner,  a fore-  & -aft -rigged  vessel  with  two  or  more  masts  ; Barque,  a 
three-masted  vessel  with  fore  and  main  masts  square-rigged,  mizen  fore-  & 
aft  rigged  ; Barquentine,  a vessel  with  foremast  square-rigged,  main  and  mizen 
fore-  &-aft  rigged. 
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were  built  in  the  Wexford  Dockyard  that  was  thriving  at  this  time. 
My  father  remembered  the  laying  of  the  keel  of  the  last  schooner 
to  be  built  there,  the  Antelope,  whose  forlorn  and  derelict  hull  came 
to  rest  about  thirty  years  ago  on  Dollymount  Strand,  Dublin,  a 
degrading  and  saddening  end  for  the  last  of  a great  tradition.  It 
was  on  one  of  these  topsail  schooners,  the  Annie,  my  father  shipped 
as  first  boy  in  1890. 

Most  of  the  Wexford  schooner  trade  was  to  the  Bristol  Channel 
for  coal,  and  the  old  skippers,  many  of  whom  could  not  read  or  write, 
took  their  course  South-South-East  from  the  Tuskar  lighthouse, 
and  that  was  about  all  they  knew.  The  same  way  coming  home, 
they  steered  North-North- West.  They  might  ‘hit’  the  Hook  (i.e. 
make  the  Hook  Lighthouse)  or  fetch  the  Blackwater  Lightship.  It 
did  not  matter,  as  long  as  they  hit  the  Irish  Coast.  They  relied  on  a 
book  called  Brown  s Almanac.  That  was  their  schoolmaster.  They’d 
get  the  course  in  this  almanac  and  it  also  gave  the  distances  between 
headlands.  But  these  old  skippers  knew  the  coast  like  the  back 
of  their  hands  and  once  they  got  sight  of  it  they  were  ‘quite  at 
home’. 

The  schooners  ranged  from  fifty  or  sixty  tons  burden  to  a hundred 
and  fifty  or  sixty  tons  burden  and  most  of  them  were  built  in  New- 
foundland or  North  America,  though  some  of  them  were  built  in 
the  Wexford  Dockyard.  One  my  father  remembered  was  built  in 
Gaffney’s  Yard  at  the  North  end  of  the  Quay.  Gaffneys  were  ship- 
owners. This  schooner  was  called  the  Lucinda  Jane.  The  vessels 
over  120  tons  burden  carried  five  hands,  Master,  Mate,  A.B.,  Second 
Boy  and  First  Boy.  The  smaller  vessels  under  that  tonnage  carried 
four  hands,  Master,  Mate,  Man  and  Boy.  My  father,  in  accordance 
with  tradition,  got  his  first  taste  of  the  sea  in  a topsail  schooner 
as  First  Boy.  This  is  what  he  has  to  say  of  his  duties  in  that 
capacity: 

‘When  a young  fellow  first  went  to  sea  he  signed  on  as  First  Boy. 
He  was  the  lowest  rating  and  his  work  was  never  done,  as  he  was  at 
the  beck  and  call  of  everyone,  though  working  mostly  in  the  galley. 
He  had  not  to  take  a watch,  though,  but  he  could  be  called  out  at 
any  time  of  the  day  or  night  to  lend  a hand,  if  wanted.  He  would 
be  on  watch  with  the  A.B.  and  would  be  allowed  to  take  the  wheel 
in  fine  weather.  The  Captain  was  in  the  watch  with  the  A.B.  and 
the  First  Boy. 

‘After  two  years’  service  at  sea  the  Boy  became  Second  Boy. 
That  would  be  equivalent  to  the  present  rating  of  Ordinary  Seaman. 
He  now  took  his  place  on  deck  and  had  to  take  a watch  and  perform 
all  the  duties  of  a sailor.  He  was  now  in  the  Mate’s  watch. 

‘After  two  years  service  as  Second  Boy  the  young  fellow  became 
an  Ablebodied  Seaman  or  A.B.  and  was  a fully-fledged  sailor.  The 
usual  way  of  saying  it  was  that  “he  went  before  the  mast’’  after  his 
years  as  Second  Boy. 

‘This  training  as  Boy  varied  in  length  according  to  the  aptitude 
of  the  Boy  for  seamanship.’  These  regulations  were  laid  down  by  the 
British  Board  of  Trade. 
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The  Past 


Examinations  for  Masters  and  Mates 

Before  my  father’s  day  there  was  no  examination  either  for  second 
mate  or  mate.  But  there  was  what  was  called  a Certificate  of  Servi- 
tude which  entitled  the  holder  to  go  master  of  a foreign-going  ship. 
The  standard  of  this  examination  was  very  low  compared  to  some 
years  later.  This  was  the  only  ticket  at  that  time  and  all  the  foreign- 
going  masters  had  them.  Nov/  there  is  an  examination  for  Second 
Mate,  Mate  and  Master  respectively,  for  deepwater;  and  for  the 
Home  Trade  there  is  one  for  Mate  and  Master,  respectively,  but  the 
standard  in  these  last  two  is  by  no  means  as  high  as  the  examinations 
for  the  deepwater  tickets.  The  Home  Trade  Master’s  ticket  is  often 
called  a ‘mudlark’s  ticket’  by  the  deepwater  men. 

When  my  father  first  went  to  sea  the  Wexford  schooners  were 
very  plentiful  and  the  home  trade,  that  is,  the  trade  between  Wex- 
ford and  other  Irish  ports  and  British  ports,  for  which  they  were 
designed,  a flourishing  one,  though  the  foreign  trade  to  the  Black 
Sea  and  Nova  Scotia  was  beginning  to  decline.  Usually  it  was  the 
schooners  chat  were  in  the  home  trade  and  the  barques  and  barquen- 
tines  were  in  the  foreign  trade.  The  home  trade  was  mostly  the  coal 
trade  between  Wexford  and  the  Bristol  channel,  though  the  malt 
trade  to  Dublin  was  also  an  important  and  a busy  one  from  October 
to  Christmas  and  after,  when  the  barley  malted  in  the  Wexford  malt 
houses,  of  which  there  were  fourteen  in  my  father’s  young  days, 
was  loaded  on  the  Wexford  quays  for  Dublin  port.  All  of  these  malt 
houses  were  working  full  time  in  the  malting  season. 

There  was  also  a trade  in  beans  to  Glasgow.  The  Barony  of  Forth 
was  always  a great  bean  growing  country  even  up  to  less  than  fifty 
years  ago  and  great  quantities  of  these  beans  were  exported  to 
Glasgow  for  the  feeding  of  horses. 

There  were  over  two  hundred  schooners  alone  in  Wexford  in  the 
seventies  and  eighties  of  the  last  century,  as  well  as  barques  and 
barquentines,  and  there  were  four  big  shipowners,  of  which  Devereux 
was  the  biggest.  The  other  three  big  shipowners  were  Lambert  & 
Walsh,  Gaffneys,  and  Allen. 


The  Devereux  Family 

The  Devereux  family  were  the  biggest  in  Wexford  in  those  days 
and  they  had  about  forty  ships  both  barques  and  schooners.  They 
also  owned  the  Wexford  Distillery,  and  all  the  buildings  that 
Staffords  own  now  from  the  Custom  House  to  King  Street.  They 
owned  the  mill  which  afterwards  became  the  property  of  Howard 
Rowe,  and  the  wheat  for  the  mill  was  brought  from  Galatz  in  their 
own  barques.  These  barques  that  went  to  the  Black  Sea  ports  for 
wheat  sailed  first  to  Cardiff  light  from  Wexford  and  loaded  coal 
for  Malta  and  various  ports  of  the  Mediterranean  and  then  went 
on  to  the  Black  Sea  for  the  wheat.  This  Black  Sea  trade  was  beginn- 
ing to  decline  about  1890. 
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As  well  as  the  big  shipowners  that  I have  mentioned  there  were 
the  skippers  who  owned  their  own  vessels  or  maybe  had  two  or 
three  vessels,  as  well  as  those  who  were  part-owners  of  the  vessels 
they  commanded.  It  was  the  tradition  of  the  time  for  a master  of  a 
foreign-going  barque  to  retire  when  he  had  saved  enough  to  buy 
himself  a schooner,  and  he  would  become  master  of  his  own  schooner 
and  trade  in  the  home  trade.  It  was  the  custom  of  such  master- 
owners  to  name  their  vessel  after  their  wives  and  daughters,  for 
example  the  Mary  Agnes,  which  was  probably  the  name  of  the 
wife  and  daughter  of  the  owner  skipper. 


The  HAN  TOON 

One  of  the  last  of  the  barques  in  the  Galatz  trade  was  the  Hantoon 
and  another  barque  that  my  father  remembered  was  the  Saltees. 
The  Hantoon  was  lost  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  it  happened  when 
my  father  was  about  seven  years  of  age. 

T don’t  know,’  he  said,  ‘whether  she  was  outward  bound  or 
homeward  bound.  A man  named  O’Neill  was  master  of  her.  He 
was  grandfather  of  Captain  Dick  O’Neill,  who  died  lately  (1954) 
and  was  master  of  one  of  the  ships  belonging  to  Irish  shipping.  The 
Hantoon  was  run  down  by  a steamer  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  the 
survivors  were  landed  at  Lisbon.  The  skipper  was  lost  but  I remem- 
ber that  Lucking,  one  of  the  crew,  who  afterwards  became  a Light- 
ship captain,  and  another  man,  named  Jemmy  Smith,  were  saved. 
The  Boy,  a chap  named  Kelly,  who  was  making  his  first  voyage  to 
sea,  was  among  the  number  lost. 

T remember  the  old  people  commenting  on  the  steamer,  a ship 
without  sail,  and  saying  that  the  sea  was  no  longer  safe  with  monsters 
like  that  going  about  on  it.  At  that  time  and  for  a good  while  after, 
there  were  very  few  steamers.’ 

The  late  Father  Joseph  Ranson  in  his  collection  of  Wexford  sea 
ballads  gives  the  names  of  the  whole  crew,  as  well  as  the  date  on 
which  the  disaster  happened,  27  December  1881.  My  father  was 
just  seven  years  of  age  at  that  time.  It  is  a wonder  that  he  did  not 
remember  that  Matt  Neill,  father  of  the  late  Captain  Jack  Neill, 
the  first  General  Manager  of  Irish  Shipping,  was  also  a member  of 
the  crew,  as  he  and  old  Matt,  as  he  was  familiarly  known  to  us 
youngsters,  were  great  friends,  as  were  his  sons  Captains  Jack  and 
Matt,  who  was  lost  in  one  of  the  first  of  the  ships  belonging  to  Irish 
Shipping,  called  the  Irish  Pine. 

The  ballad  collected  by  Father  Ranson  gives  the  whole  story  of 
the  disaster  and  there  are  further  explanatory  notes  as  well. 

‘The  wind  was  in  our  favour  our  happiness  to  crown, 

When  this  cruel  British  monster  on  us  came  bearing  down.' 
And  the  skipper’s  efforts  to  save  his  vessel  are  described  in  these 
words: 

‘He  tried  his  whole  endeavour  to  save  his  ship  and  crew, 

But  those  cursed  heartless  tyrants  had  cut  our  barque  in  two.’ 
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Lambert  & Walsh,  Shipowners 

Lambert  and  Walsh  were  also  big  shipowners,  and  owned  foreign 
going  vessels  as  well  as  home  trade.  One  of  the  last  of  the  foreign 
going  vessels  belonged  to  them  and  was  called  the  Saltees,  already 
mentioned  above.  She  was  in  the  timber  trade  to  St  John’s,  New- 
foundland, which  was  a very  important  trade  at  that  time.  There 
was  a very  big  trade  between  Wexford  and  Newfoundland  in  those 
times.  No  timber  was  brought  at  all  in  those  times  from  the  Baltic 
ports,  but  all  from  St  John’s.  The  Saltees  was  lost  on  Wexford  Bar 
homeward  bound  from  St  John’s  with  a cargo  of  timber. 

Lambert  and  Walsh  bought  another  ship  after  that,  called  the 
Jasper,  a barquentine.  ‘They  bought  her  after  all  the  other  foreign 
going  vessels  had  gone.  I remember  her,’  continued  my  father, 
‘because  Tom  (that  is  his  elder  brother)  was  in  her.  They  had  a 
collision  off  Cork  outward  bound  for  St  John’s  and  had  to  come 
back  to  Wexford.  No  great  damage  was  done  and  no  one  was  lost. 
Captain  Clancy  was  master  at  that  time  and  a man  named  Danny 
Hughes  was  mate.  These  were  certificated  men.  All  these  foreign 
going  skippers  had  deepwater  tickets. 

‘This  company  had  a good  many  ships.  They  had  about  thirty 
schooners  and  they  had  barques  as  well.  The  Antelope,  the  last 
ship  built  in  the  Wexford  Dockyard,  belonged  to  Lamberts.  I 
remember  her  being  launched  in  ’86.  They  were  in  the  foreign  as 
well  as  the  coastal  trade  and  it  was  they  who  owned  the  Wexford 
Dockyard.’ 


Gaffneys,  Shipowners 

Gaffneys  were  also  shipowners  in  my  father’s  young  days,  but  he 
never  remembered  them  to  own  anything  only  schooners.  They  had 
their  place  where  Kevin  Morris  now  has  his  auctioneering  business, 
and  they  had  a coal  yard  there  as  well  and  the  coal  office  was  where 
the  auctioneer’s  office  is  now.  They  had  nine  or  ten  schooners  all 
in  the  coal  trade. 


Allens,  Shipowners 

Allens  had  their  offices  down  near  the  North  Station,  where  Bell’s 
garage  is  now.  Allen  had  a good  many  ships.  The  last  one  my  father 
remembered  was  the  schooner  Annie  and  Big  Ned  Reilly  was  master 
of  her.  They  had  another  schooner  called  the  Spray  and  old  Jemmy 
Storey  was  master  of  her. 

When  old  Storey  got  too  old  to  go  to  sea  Mrs  Allen  took  him  in 
to  work  about  the  house.  Allens  had  about  five  or  six  schooners 
and  they  may  have  had  a couple  of  barques  as  well,  but  of  this  my 
father  was  not  sure. 
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Some  Individual  Owners  of  One  or  Two  Vessels 

As  I have  already  said  it  was  the  custom  of  Masters  in  the  foreign 
service  to  retire  from  the  deepwater  ships,  after  they  had  saved 
enough  to  buy  a small  schooner  of  their  own,  and  to  go  into  the 
coastal  trade  as  masters  and  owners  of  their  vessels.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  owner-skippers  that  my  father  remembered.  A man 
named  James  Marlowe  had  a couple  of  schooners,  the  Jenny  Lynd 
and  The  Wasp.  Captain  Morris  of  Monck  Street,  was  master  and 
owner  of  a small  schooner  called  the  Jane  Hughes  and  traded  mostly 
to  Bangor  in  North  Wales  which  had  a big  trade  in  slates  for  houses. 
He  had  been  master  of  the  barque  Ruby  owned  by  Martins  of  Dublin, 
and  when  Martins  went  out  of  business,  he  came  back  to  Wexford 
and  bought  the  Jane  Hughes,  and  also  a pub  in  Monck  Street.  He 
was  an  uncle  of  Father  Morris,  S.J.  He  was  reared  where  Beakey's 
pub  is  now  at  the  junction  of  Barrack  Street  and  Lambert’s  Place, 
or  Bunker’s  Hill  as  it  is  more  often  called.  Father  Morris’s  father 
was  also  a sea  captain  and  owned  a schooner  called  the  Augharad. 
She  was  lost  on  Wexford  Bar.  This  Captain  Morris  then  retired  and 
set  up  as  a publican  and  also  invested  in  house  property,  and  built 
Leinster  Terrace  in  King  Street,  in  one  of  which  houses  he  lived. 

Two  brothers  Hutchinson  each  had  a schooner.  They  lived  in 
Henrietta  Street.  Tommy  Hutchinson  owned  the  Reliance  which 
was  lost  between  Strumble  Head  and  the  Bishops  with  all  hands 
a few  hours  after  she  left  Wexford.  It  was  blowing  a gale  of  wind  and 
they  had  not  a chance.  The  only  members  of  the  crew  that  my 
father  remembered  were  the  skipper  and  owner  Tommy  Hutchinson 
and  another  man  named  Jem  Breen.  Breen’s  body  was  the  only 
one  recovered  and  he  was  buried  near  Fishguard  at  a place  called 
Penew. 

Another  man  named  Jem  Murphy  owned  a schooner  called  the 
Economist,  a fine  sturdy  strongly  built  American  vessel,  and  was 
built  in  such  a way  that  she  needed  no  ballast.  She  was  very  wide 
at  the  bottom  and  had  a good  draught,  and  that  is  why  she  was  able 
to  go  without  ballast,  and  because  of  this  she  was  named  the 
Economist,  because  of  the  economy  entailed  in  being  able  to  dis- 
pense with  ballast.  Murphy  also  owned  the  pub  in  Anne  Street  now 
known  as  the  Shamrock  Bar.  He  sold  this  and  moved  to  Rosslare 
Strand  where  he  bought  another  pub  beside  the  Railway  Station. 

Captain  Williams  owned  a schooner  called  the  Petr  on  but  lost  her 
on  the  Cumbries  in  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde.  He  replaced  her  with  a 
little  vessel  called  the  Hanna.  The  Petr  on  and  the  Seabird  were  lost 
the  same  night,  but  no  lives  were  lost.  They  were  both  going  to 
Glasgow  with  a load  of  beans,  grown  in  the  Barony  of  Forth.  The 
master  of  the  Seabird  could  not  read  or  write  and  he  did  not  know 
the  course,  as  he  had  never  been  to  Glasgow  before,  and  he  was 
following  the  Petron  too  closely,  and  when  the  latter  went  on  the 
rocks,  the  Seabird  met  the  same  fate. 

Tommy  Morris  of  Carrigeen  had  a small  schooner  called  the  Alice 
T.  He  was  the  only  one  of  the  schooners'  skippers  whom  my  father 
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saw  using  a chart.  He  had  what  was  called  an  ‘Only  Mate’s  Ticket’, 
which  entitled  him  to  serve  as  mate  only  on  ships  going  deepwater 
below  a certain  tonnage.  Such  ships  carried  no  second  mate. 


First  Voyage  to  Sea  in  the  EXPRESS 

Larry  Murphy  of  William  Street  also  had  his  own  schooner  called 
the  Express.  He  was  a tough  man  and  had  no  nerves  at  all  and  was 
a very  good  sailor.  My  father  made  his  first  voyage  to  sea  in  the 
Express  with  Larry  himself  as  skipper  and  his  brother  as  mate.  This 
is  how  my  father  describes  one  of  the  voyages  he  made  in  the 
Express: 

T sailed  with  Larry  in  the  Express  and  1 remember  one  night  and 
we  coming  down  from  Newport  and  it  was  blowing  a gale  of  wind. 
Usually  when  the  weather  was  bad  the  ships  used  to  shelter  in 
Milford.  Larry’s  brother  was  mate  with  us  and  he  went  up  on  the 
foreyard  to  see  could  he  see  the  lights  of  Milford,  as  he  thought  Larry 
would  go  in  and  shelter,  the  same  as  everyone  else.  He  reported  to 
the  skipper  that  he  could  see  the  lights  of  Milford. 

‘ “That’s  good  !”  says  Larry. 

‘ “Are  ye  not  going  in  ?”  says  the  mate. 

‘ “I  am  not,”  says  Larry. 

‘ “Well,  ye  better  take  the  topsail  and  to’gan’s’l  off  her.” 

‘ “Take  them  off,  you,  if  you  like,  but  we  are  going  home.” 

‘As  soon  as  we  got  out  of  the  shelter  of  the  islands  Skohan  and 
Grassholm  the  vessel  took  a dive  and  smothered  herself  in  the  rough 
seas  and  the  small  life  boat  was  carried  away  and  the  bulwark 
broken.  We  got  over  to  the  Tuskar  the  next  morning  and  into  fairly 
smooth  water,  as  the  wind  was  westerly. 

‘ “There  y’are  now  !”  says  the  skipper,  “If  we’d  gone  into  Mil- 
ford, we  wouldn’t  be  here  now.” 

‘ “Yes,  but  ye  damn  near  lost  us  !”  says  Johnny,  his  brother.’ 

Johnny  was  the  elder  of  the  two  although  he  was  only  mate.  The 
two  of  them  were  thorough  gentlemen,  but  Larry  was  very  reckless. 
It  was  his  recklessness  that  finished  him  in  the  end  and  his  brother, 
as  well. 

He  retired  to  build  three  houses  in  William  Street,  and  left  his 
brother  Johnny  master  of  the  Express.  She  was  wind-bound  in 
Dublin  not  long  after  the  voyage  described  above,  but  my  father 
was  no  longer  a member  of  the  crew.  Larry  at  home  got  impatient. 
Nothing  would  do  him  but  travel  to  Dublin  on  the  train  and  he 
sailed  that  night  in  a gale  of  wind.  They  were  only  a few  hours  out 
when  they  got  lost  on  the  Arklow  Bank.  The  Wicklow  Lifeboat 
went  out  to  them  and  got  a line  aboard  the  schooner,  and  they  sent 
the  Boy,  James  Murphy,  a son  of  Captain  Murphy,  off  to  the  lifeboat. 
They  put  the  Boy  in  the  middle  of  the  rope  with  a bowline  around 
him,  and  paid  out  the  rope  then  to  the  lifeboat.  But  the  schooner 
had  to  let  go  their  end  of  the  rope  to  let  the  boy  aboard  the  lifeboat. 
They  could  not  get  the  line  aboard  the  schooner  again,  and  all  the 
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others  were  lost,  Larry  the  skipper,  his  brother  Johnny,  Myles 
Furlong,  and  another  man,  whose  name  my  father  had  forgotten. 

The  Boy  who  was  saved  afterwards  settled  in  South  Africa  and 
was  home  in  Wexford  the  Summer  of  the  year  in  which  1 recorded 
this  story  from  my  father  and  the  story  of  the  loss  of  the  Express 
was  published  in  a local  paper,  which  recounted  his  visit  home  after 
many  years. 

As  Boy  of  the  Express  my  father’s  wages  were  fifteen  shillings 
a month. 

Larry  Murphy  was  a foreign  going  captain  with  a certificate  for 
foreign  trade. 


Wages  and  General  Conditions  of  the  Wexford  Schooners 

The  masters  of  the  schooners  had  four  ten  or  five  pounds  ten 
shillings  a month,  the  mate  had  three  pounds  fifteen  shillings  a 
month,  the  A.B.  three  pounds  ten,  and  the  Ordinary  Seaman  had 
two  pounds,  the  Second  or  senior  Boy  had  a pound  and  the  First 
Boy  had  15  shillings.  They  were  dieted  from  the  time  they  left 
Wexford  Quay,  but  when  in  Wexford  port  they  had  to  supply  their 
own  food.  There  was  no  regulation  diet  for  the  schooners  and  there 
were  lashings  and  leavings  of  food  from  the  shipping  company,  but 
as  a rule  the  masters  did  not  believe  in  giving  too  much  to  the  men. 
Devereux’s  ships  were  all  very  well  victualled.  There  was  no  check 
on  the  amount  of  food.  They  had  a yard  where  the  Custom  Ffouse 
is  now  and  some  member  of  the  crew  went  up  to  this  yard  with  a 
wheel  barrow  and  got  all  he  wanted  for  the  ship  of  pork  and  beef. 
The  meat  was  brought  aboard  and  put  into  harness  casks,  into  pickle. 
All  this  pork  and  beef  came  from  Devereux’s  own  stock  which  he 
reared  and  killed  on  his  land  at  Ballynagee.  There  were  two  casks, 
one  for  beef  and  the  other  for  pork,  and  these  were  replenished 
every  voyage. 

Breakfast:  Breakfast  consisted  of  cold  meat  from  the  day  before, 
tea  and  ship’s  biscuits,  a big  coarse  biscuit  something  like  the 
modern  creamcracker,  but  much  harder  and  coarser  and  thicker, 
and  they  were  usually  referred  to  as  ‘blahs’. 

Dinner:  Meat,  vegetables  and  potatoes  for  dinner. 

Tea:  Tea  was  the  same  as  for  breakfast,  cold  meat  left  over  from 
the  dinner,  biscuits  and  tea. 

There  was  no  supper  but  it  was  always  possible  to  get  something 
unknown  to  the  skipper. 

Some  of  the  skippers  were  very  mean  about  food  and  they  were 
the  only  ones  aboard  ship  who  had  loaf  bread,  and  after  every  meal 
they  would  put  a mark  on  the  loaf,  so  that  the  Boy  would  not  steal 
any  of  it.  Some  of  them  would  not  allow  meat  for  the  tea.  The 
feeding  of  the  crew  depended  entirely  on  the  whim  of  the  particular 
skipper. 

One  time  that  my  father  was  Boy  of  the  Mary  Agnes,  one  of 
Devereux’s  schooners,  the  skipper  began  to  buy  foreign  meat  to 
victual  the  ship.  Barry  had  come  into  the  Devereux  property  by 
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this  time  through  marriage,  and  one  day  that  the  vessel  was  in  port 
he  came  aboard  and  asked  for  a sample  of  the  meat  from  the  cask. 
He  must  have  heard  that  the  skipper  was  buying  the  foreign  meat. 
He  brought  home  the  meat  and  boiled  it.  The  next  day  he  came 
back  aboard  and  kicked  up  a terrible  row  and  told  the  skipper  not 
to  attempt  to  do  the  like  again  but  to  get  his  meat  from  their  own 
stock  from  Ballinagee. 

Another  time  while  my  father  was  still  Boy  of  the  Mary  Agnes 
with  the  same  skipper,  she  was  wind-bound  in  Ayr  and  they  ran 
out  of  food.  The  skipper  went  ashore  and  came  back  with  food  for 
five  men  wrapped  up  in  a red  handkerchief  ! That  was  to  do  them 
for  a twenty-four  hour  voyage.  They  left  Ayr  at  ten  o’clock  in  the 
morning  and  for  dinner  had  a potato  each  and  whatever  they  could 
scrape  out  of  the  food  locker  of  fragments  of  ship’s  biscuits.  There 
was  nothing  at  all  left  for  tea  except  the  beverage  itself,  as  they  were 
coming  across  the  Channel.  They  ran  into  bad  weather  and  had  to 
run  into  Belfast  Lough  and  they  anchored  off  Carrickfergus. 

The  men  compelled  the  skipper  to  go  ashore  and  get  some  food 
or  they  would  report  him  to  the  owners.  So  they  rowed  the  skipper 
ashore  and  got  their  stores.  But  the  weather  got  worse  and  they 
could  not  get  back  to  the  ship. 

They  went  into  a little  pub  near  the  quays  and  the  skipper  of 
another  vessel  that  was  tied  up  at  the  quay  invited  them  aboard  of 
his  vessel  for  the  night,  and  they  could  go  on  to  their  own  ship  in 
the  morning,  when  the  weather  cleared.  But  the  landlady  of  the 
pub  warned  them  not  to  go  out,  as  there  were  some  Orangemen, 
who  had  been  drinking  in  the  pub  earlier  in  the  night,  waiting  outside 
to  attack  them.  So  they  accepted  the  good  woman’s  invitation  and 
slept  in  the  taproom  that  night  and  went  to  their  ship  in  the  morning 
and  sailed  for  home.  And  that  was  the  last  voyage  he  made  in  the 
Wexford  schooners.  It  was  in  February  or  March  of  ’94.  He  spent 
over  forty  years  at  sea  after  that  and  sailed  to  many  ports  all  over 
the  world  and  this  port  of  Carrickfergus  was  the  only  place  he  was 
ever  threatened  with  attack. 

This  old  skipper  of  the  M ary  Agnes,  was  exceptional  in  his  attitude 
to  food  for  the  men,  the  most  of  the  skippers  being  decent  enough. 
Old  Peter  Furlong  was  particularly  generous  with  the  food  and  very 
decent  to  the  men,  and  two  others  in  the  same  class  were  Mike  Smith 
and  Tommy  Morris.  Tommy  would  give  the  men  a treat  on  a Friday 
and  order  a couple  of  fresh  loaves  aboard. 

And  lastly  I shall  end  this  section  with  the  following  story  in  my 
father’s  own  words. 

T remember  one  time  when  I was  Boy  of  the  Annie,  one  of 
Lambert’s  vessels,  I threw  out  a bit  of  pork  that  was  left  over  after 
the  dinner.  It  was  nothing  but  fat  that  had  not  been  eaten.  The 
skipper  saw  the  meat  floating  in  the  dock  and  he  coming  aboard, 
and  went  down  and  picked  it  up.  He  came  aboard  in  a terrible  rage. 

‘ “That’s  our  mate  you  threw  into  the  dock  ! I’d  know  our  mate 
any  place.  When  I go  home  I’ll  tell  Mr  Lambert  on  you  !’’ 
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‘I  don’t  know  but  he  ate  the  meat  himself  afterwards.  I was  Boy 
at  the  time  and  had  to  do  the  cooking.’ 

Routine  in  Port 

All  hands  started  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  work  went  on 
all  day  until  six  o’clock  in  the  evening  at  the  earliest  and  it  could 
go  on  till  nine  or  ten  o’clock  at  night,  and  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  overtime,  like  now.  There  was  a half-hour  break  for  breakfast 
from  8.30  to  9.00  o’clock  and  an  hour’s  break  for  dinner  from  one 
to  two  o’clock.  They  started  sharp  on  time  and  if  you  were  a minute 
late  there  was  a man  in  your  place.  The  work  consisted  usually  of 
discharging  cargo,  which  was  usually  coal,  and  this  had  to  be  dis- 
charged with  a handwinch  manned  by  two  of  the  crew.  In  vessels 
that  carried  two  Boys,  the  First  Boy  would  have  no  cooking  to  do 
in  port  and  he  would  have  to  take  the  same  side  of  the  winch  as 
the  Second  Boy,  and  the  A.B.  would  take  the  other  side.  In  the 
vessels  where  there  were  only  four  hands,  there  were  only  two  on 
the  winch,  the  Man  and  Boy. 

The  Mate  also  helped  to  unload  the  coal.  He  stood  on  the  side  of 
the  hold  on  the  gangplank  leading  to  the  quayside,  the  coalporter 
wheeled  the  barrow  out  along  the  plank  and  he  and  the  mate  caught 
the  bucket  of  coal  and  canted  it  into  the  barrow.  The  bucket  held 
about  twenty  stone  of  coal. 

It  took  about  two  and  a half  days  to  discharge  one  hundred  and 
sixty  tons  of  coal  in  this  way,  so  that  the  men  would  get  two  nights 
at  home.  But  it  often  happened  that  when  it  came  to  six  o’clock 
and  time  to  knock  off  work,  that  there  would  be  only  a few  tons  of 
coal  left  in  the  hold.  Then  the  Captain  would  tell  the  men  to  work 
on  as  there  was  very  little  left  and  it  was  not  worth  while  stopping. 
This  in  fact  did  happen  to  my  father  when  he  was  in  the  Atlas. 
Peter  Furlong  was  skipper  and  there  was  about  ten  tons  of  coal  left 
at  six  o’clock,  and  the  skipper  said  it  was  not  worth  while  leaving 
that  in  her.  They  worked  on  and  finished  the  job  and  then  they  had 
to  heave  over  to  the  Ballast  Bank  to  take  in  ballast  for  sailing  light 
ship  in  the  morning. 

The  vessel  was  hove  to  the  Ballast  Bank  in  this  way.  The  small 
boat  was  lowered  and  a rope  paid  out  to  the  ballast  bank.  Two  men 
rowed  over  to  the  Ballast  with  a for’ard  rope,  that  is,  a rope  from 
the  bow  of  the  schooner.  They  made  this  rope  fast  on  the  ballast 
Bank.  Then  they  rowed  back  and  with  the  handwinch  hove  the 
vessel  over  to  the  ballast  where  the  vessel  was  made  fast.  The  ballast 
men  then  wheeled  about  twenty  tons  of  sand  aboard,  and  placed 
it  amidships  and  trimmed  the  ship  properly,  that  is  balanced  it 
properly,  so  that  there  was  no  list  to  either  side.  This  ballast  sand 
was  brought  from  up  river  in  gabberds,  big  open  boats  like  those 
barges  that  used  to  ply  on  the  canals. 

That  night  that  my  father  had  to  do  this  in  the  Atlas  it  was  ten 
o’clock  at  night  before  he  got  home  and  he  had  to  be  up  at  about 
three  o’clock  because  the  vessel  was  due  to  sail  at  four  on  the  morn- 
ing tide. 
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Wind-bound 

In  the  event  of  the  ship’s  not  sailing  because  of  bad  weather,  the 
men  worked  aboard  the  ship  for  the  usual  hours,  painting,  cleaning, 
making  and  mending  sails.  In  the  latter  days  as  the  schooner  trade 
was  dying  out,  and  times  were  bad,  the  men  were  paid  off  as  soon 
as  the  vessel  was  unloaded  and  were  not  signed  on  again  till  the  ship 
was  ready  to  sail.  It  often  happened  that  the  ship  was  wind-bound 
for  nearly  a week,  and  the  men  would  go  down  every  morning  and 
stand  by  in  the  hope  of  sailing.  They  were  told  to  go  home  again, 
if  the  weather  was  bad,  and  they  got  no  pay  for  the  days  that  they 
were  standing-by. 


Across  the  Channel 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  in  Newport  or  wherever  the 
vessel  was  being  loaded,  she  would  be  loaded  in  three  or  four  hours. 
In  Newport  she  would  be  loaded  as  she  sat  in  the  mud,  and  the 
trimmers,  who  had  the  job  of  loading  her  correctly,  were  so  expert 
that  she  would  sit  perfectly  in  the  water  when  floated  by  the  flood 
tide.  Then  all  hands  turned  to  and  washed  the  vessel  down  and 
made  her  ready  for  the  voyage  home. 


Emigration 

When  the  number  of  schooners  grew  less  during  the  first  years  of 
the  present  century,  the  sailors  began  to  emigrate  with  their  wives 
and  families  to  Liverpool,  mostly,  and  also  to  Cardiff  and  other 
seaports  in  Britain.  Many  of  the  Wexford  sailors  manned  the 
Cunard  Liners  sailing  out  of  Liverpool,  while  others  settled  down 
and  worked  on  the  docks. 


Outward  and  Homeward  Bound 

As  I have  said  before,  when  shipping  was  at  its  height  there  were 
over  two  hundred  schooners  in  the  coastal  trade  alone,  and  the 
quays  from  South  King  Street  to  the  North  Station  were  a hive  of 
activity.  Old  Peter  Furlong  with  whom  my  father  went  to  sea  as 
Boy  in  the  Atlas , of  which  Peter  was  then  master,  often  told  me  that, 
in  his  young  days,  the  vessels  were  often  lined  three  deep  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  quay.  Peter  must  have  been  born  about  the 
late  1850s  or  so  and  saw  the  port  of  Wexford  at  the  height  of  its 
prosperity. 

Because  of  the  great  number  of  vessels,  every  tide  saw  a great 
exodus  especially  after  a spell  of  bad  weather  when  the  usual  number 
of  outward  bound  vessels  would  have  piled  up  waiting  for  the 
weather  to  clear.  In  bad  weather  they  would  go  down  and  anchor 
off  the  Dockyard,  where  the  Renault  factory  is  now,  and  wait  for 
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the  weather  to  clear.  Then  there  might  be  sixteen  of  them  or  more 
leaving  together. 

If  the  wind  was  fair  the  vessels  would  sail  down  the  harbour, 
but  if  not,  they  were  towed  down,  three  at  a time,  by  the  tugboat 
owned  by  the  Harbour  Board.  They  used  to  have  a Harbour  pilot 
aboard.  But  whether  they  sailed  down  the  harbour  or  not,  they 
would  have  to  be  towed  out  over  the  Bar.  Occasionally,  if  the  wind 
was  fair  they  could  sail  out  over  the  Bar,  that  is,  if  the  wind  was 
from  the  North  or  Northwest.  But  nine  times  out  of  ten  they  were 
towed.  Most  of  them  went  out  light  ship,  and  had  to  be  hauled  to 
the  Ballast  Bank,  before  sailing  as  already  described  above.  The 
vessels  coming  home  loaded  with  coal,  or  other  cargo,  all  had  to  be 
towed  in  as  the  water  was  shallow  and  they  would  be  low  in  the 
water  from  the  weight  of  a full  cargo. 


Sheltering  in  Milford  — ‘Sou’wester  Peg’ 

When  they  would  be  homeward  bound  from  the  Bristol  Channel, 
to  which  most  of  them  plied,  the  schooners  would  shelter  in  Milford 
Haven,  if  the  wind  was  blowing  hard  from  the  South  West. 

T remember,’  says  my  father,  ‘about  sixteen  schooners  all  coming 
home  together  from  the  Bristol  Channel.  I was  Boy  of  the  Annie 
at  the  time  and  old  Stephen  Crosby  was  master. 

‘All  the  skippers  would  be  watching  one  another  now,  as  they  got 
near  Milford  to  see  what  each  was  going  to  do  and  afraid  one  would 
get  away  before  the  other.  There  was  great  rivalry  among  them  to 
see  who  would  get  home  first.  Some  of  them  were  even  known  to 
muffle  the  windlass  at  night  time,  when  weighing  anchor,  when  they 
would  be  sheltering  in  Milford,  and  steal  away  unknown  to  the 
others  in  order  to  be  home  first.  When  sheltering  in  Milford  they 
would  go  in  and  anchor  near  one  another,  in  the  Harbour  of  Milford. 
Then  the  Man  and  Boy  would  have  to  row  the  skipper  ashore  and 
the  skipper  would  spend  the  day  ashore  in  a pub  run  by  an  old 
woman  called  ‘Sou’wester  Peg’,  with  his  fellow  skippers  from  the 
other  schooners.  All  the  Wexford  sailors  were  well  known  in  Sou’- 
wester Peg’s.’ 


Employment  in  Wexford  in  the  Eighties 

There  was  full  employment  in  Wexford  in  my  father’s  young  days 
and  I have  often  heard  him  say  that  if  a man  wanted  to  take  a day 
off  from  work  in  those  days  he  would  have  to  clear  out  and  go  up  the 
Rocks,  as  people  would  be  at  his  door  looking  for  him  to  go  to  work, 
if  not.  With  such  a thriving  sea  commerce  there  grew  up  naturally 
a number  of  ancillary  trades  and  occupations,  from  the  small  home 
industry  of  the  humble  twinemaker  to  the  busy  tradesmen  at  the 
dockyard,  which  employed  a couple  of  hundred  men,  shipwrights, 
joiners,  and  blockmakers,  as  well  as  sailmakers  and  others.  The  last 
ship,  as  I have  already  mentioned,  was  the  Antelope,  which  was  built 
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in  the  Wexford  Dockyard  in  1886,  a topsail  schooner,  according  to 
local  traditional  type. 

The  furnishings  of  these  ships  and  everything  pertaining  to  their 
upkeep  were  made  in  Wexford,  such  as  the  flax,  for  example,  from 
which  the  twine  for  sewing  the  sails  was  made.  The  flax  was  grown 
on  the  South  Slob  and  my  father  often  went  pulling  the  flax,  at,  I 
think,  a shilling  a day,  during  his  school  holidays.  The  ropewalks 
supplied  the  ropes.  There  were  two  of  these  ropewalks,  one  abreast 
of  the  present  Fay  the  School,  and  the  other  in  King  Street.  In  my 
young  days  the  farmers  used  to  stable  their  horses  in  the  Rope  walk 
Yard  and  I have  often  heard  a farmer  in  a shop  on  a Saturday  telling 
the  shopman  to  send  the  goods  he  had  ordered  to  the  Ropewalk  Yard. 


Twine  Making 

The  flax  was  given  out  to  women  who  had  spinning  jennies  and 
they  made  the  twine  on  these.  The  flax  came  in  bales  and  had  to  be 
teased  first.  This  was  done  by  getting  a handful  of  the  flax  and 
running  it  through  a teaser,  a flat  board  with  fine  spikes  sticking  up 
out  of  it  at  right-angles,  which  was  placed  on  a trestle.  The  flax 
was  taken  in  both  hands  and  run  through  the  spikes  to  comb  it  out. 
There  was  an  old  widow  living  near  my  father,  when  he  was  a child, 
and  he  often  teased  out  the  flax  for  her  to  make  the  twine  on  the 
jenny.  He  would  hand  her  the  flax  as  soon  as  he  had  teased  it  enough 
and  she  would  make  it  into  twine  on  the  jenny.  She  was  doing  this 
for  Hugh  McGuire  who  had  a ship’s  chandler’s  shop  on  the  quay 
and  he  had  a loft  over  the  shop  where  about  six  or  more  sailmakers 
were  employed  making  sails  for  the  vessels.  The  twine  was  needed 
for  the  sewing  of  the  sails. 

The  wood  for  most  of  the  vessels  was  imported  from  St  John’s, 
Newfoundland,  and  carried  home  in  the  Wexford  barques  which 
were  built  specially  for  this  trade.  They  were  pitchpine  logs  about 
80  feet  long  and  about  18  inches  square  and  were  brought  in  in  the 
rough  to  be  made  into  masts  by  the  shipwrights. 

Another  trade  that  was  in  full  swing  in  the  dockyard  was  that  of 
the  blockmaker,  who  made  the  pulley-blocks  for  the  ropes.  The  last 
of  them  lived  in  Parnell  Street  in  my  young  days,  old  Peter  Murphy, 
who  was  familiarly  known  as  the  ‘Blocks’  Murphy  to  distinguish 
him  from  the  many  others  of  the  same  surname.  When  the  Dock- 
yard closed  down  he  went  to  sea. 

As  well  as  those  people  mentioned  above  to  whom  maritime 
Wexford  gave  a means  of  livelihood,  there  were  the  carters  and 
coalporters,  who  were  concerned  in  the  discharging  of  the  vessels. 
As  well  as  coal,  which  was  the  main  cargo  of  the  schooners,  there 
was  also  general  cargo  of  all  kinds  imported  by  the  shopkeepers, 
because  it  must  be  remembered  that  at  that  time  there  was  no  cus- 
toms barrier  between  Britain  and  the  Irish  ports  and  the  Custom 
House  officials  were  concerned  only  with  ships  from  foreign  ports. 
In  addition,  there  were  gabberds  plying  on  the  River  Slaney  carrying 
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goods  which  had  been  imported  in  the  Wexford  ships  to  Enniscorthy 
and  also  engaged  in  the  carriage  of  sand  to  the  ballast  bank  to  ballast 
the  vessels  sailing  light  ship,  as  well  as  carrying  sand  for  building 
purposes  to  Wexford  Quay.  These  gabberds  were  plying  on  the 
River  Slaney  up  to  forty  years  ago. 


The  Pilot  Station  at  the  Fort 


Lastly,  to  complete  the  picture  of  maritime  Wexford  at  the  end 
of  the  last  century  there  remains  but  a few  words  to  be  said  about 
the  Pilot  Station  at  the  Fort,  which  no  longer  exists.  It  was  com- 
pletely destroyed  in  a South-East  gale  in  1924,  and  nothing  remains 
to  mark  the  spot  but  a navigational  aid,  known  as  a perch.  The 
Fort  was  a spit  of  land  running  out  from  Rosslare  into  the  Harbour 
just  opposite  the  Raven  Point.  There  were  about  ten  pilots  living 
there  under  a Pilot  Master.  The  Pilot  Master  had  a foreign  going 
certificate  of  master  mariner  grade.  He  was  an  important  person 
in  those  times.  He  did  not  pilot  ships  himself  but  was  in  charge  of 
the  Station.  He  saw  to  it  that  the  buoys  and  other  navigational  aids 
were  in  order. 

The  pilot  lugger  would  go  out  to  sea  about  two  hours  before  high 
water  and  wait  for  about  an  hour  after  high  water  for  homeward 
bound  vessels. 

There  was  a school  and  a chapel  on  the  Station  and  also  a Customs 
Station  with  about  five  or  six  Preventive  Officers  and  a Chief  Pre- 
ventive Officer.  These  men  were  there  to  search  foreign-going  ships 
like  the  barques  homeward  bound  from  the  Galatz  and  Nova  Scotia, 
as  well  as  foreign  vessels  belonging  to  the  Norwegians  and  Swedes 
who  were  frequently  to  be  seen  at  Wexford  Quay  in  those  days. 

The  pilots  boarded  the  ships  in  the  Bay  and  the  ships  then  sailed 
up  to  the  Bar  and  anchored  there  for  the  Customs  men  to  board 
them.  The  Harbour  Board  tug  then  brought  them  in  over  the  Bar 
and  then  they  sailed  up  the  Harbour  to  the  Quay.  The  pilot  boat 
from  the  Fort  came  up  to  the  Quay  and  brought  the  pilots  back  to 
the  Fort.  Most  of  the  pilots  had  their  homes  in  Wexford  town  and 
they  all  came  up  to  town  on  a Saturday  morning  to  see  their  families 
and  get  their  provisions  for  the  week,  and  went  back  again  on  Satur- 
day evening.  There  were  three  or  four  families  who  were  reared  on 
the  Fort. 

The  Fort  was  a great  place  on  a Sunday  for  dancing.  Boat  loads 
of  people  would  go  down  there  on  that  day  and  they  used  to  hold 
dances  in  a big  boathouse  there. 


The  Harbour  Pilots 

There  were  Harbour  pilots  also,  who  brought  vessels  as  far  as 
the  Bar,  and  they  were  mostly  old  sailors  who  had  retired  from  the 
sea.  When  they  got  as  far  as  the  Bar,  they  were  taken  off  either  by 
the  tug  boat  or  the  deepwater  Pilots  of  the  Fort.  If  there  was  no 
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ship  coming  back  up  the  Harbour  on  that  tide,  they  had  to  walk 
home  from  the  Fort  along  the  edge  of  the  Harbour  by  the  South 
Slob,  a distance  of  about  seven  miles.  They  never  took  any  ship  in 
to  Wexford;  only  the  Fort  Pilot  did  that. 

This  finishes  my  father's  account  of  Maritime  Wexford  in  his 
young  days.  After  four  years’  hard  apprenticeship  in  the  Wexford 
schooners  he  was  now  twenty  years  of  age  and  thought  it  time  to 
go  deepwater.  So  he  left  the  schooner  he  was  serving  in  at  the  time 
in  Cardiff,  much  to  the  consternation  of  the  skipper,  Mike  Smith, 
who  was  a cousin  on  his  mother’s  side,  and  who  had  been  warned 
by  the  latter  to  look  after  her  son  and  not  let  him  do  anything  fool- 
ish, such  as  going  deepwater.  My  father  said  that  he  always  retained 
a vivid  picture  of  Mike  standing  on  the  fo’c’s’le  head  shouting  at  him 
to  come  back  or  he’d  tell  his  mother  on  him  ! However,  he  turned 
his  back  on  the  Wexford  schooner  and  shipped  in  a fullrigged  ship 
outward  bound  for  the  Island  of  Borneo,  called  the  County  of  Clare. 
But  that  is  another  story. 

Here  I have  been  concerned  with  Wexford  only  and  have  said 
nothing  about  the  long  sea  voyages  the  Wexford  men  made  in  the 
old  fullrigged  ships  from  British  ports  to  every  port  in  the  world. 
I still  remember  the  names  of  the  foreign  ports  which  poured  so 
carelessly  from  their  lips,  names  like  St  John’s,  Newfoundland, 
Bombay,  Port  Said,  Buenos  Aires,  Durban,  Capetown,  Hong  Kong, 
the  dreaded  Cape  Horn,  that  every  sailor  worth  the  name  had 
weathered,  Chittagong  and  the  Doldrums,  where  they  were  becalmed 
and  luxuriated  in  the  first  decent  wash  for  months  in  the  heavy 
rains.  All  these  names  were  familiar  household  words  in  the  sea- 
faring community  of  Wexford. 

After  some  years  the  sailing  ships  began  to  decline  greatly  in 
number.  In  one  way,  it  was  the  end  of  a golden  age.  The  steamers 
came  and  my  father  got  his  Master’s  ticket  for  Sail  and  Steam  some- 
time in  the  early  years  of  the  present  century.  He  spent  some  years 
Mate  of  the  Planet  Boats,  so  called  because  all  the  ships  were  named 
after  a different  planet.  He  was  Mate  of  the  Planet  Mars  when  he 
left  this  Company  and  joined  the  Rosslare-Fishguard  Service,  which 
started  in  1906.  He  joined  this  service,  which  was  run  by  the  Great 
Western  Railway  Company  of  Great  Britain,  in  1907,  and  he  spent 
the  rest  of  his  sailing  life  with  this  Company,  being  Master  of  the 
St  David  in  the  First  World  War,  plying  between  Southampton  and 
the  French  port  of  Boulogne,  as  a hospital  ship.  He  retired  in  1934 
and  then  was  Master  of  one  of  the  Fishguard- Rosslare  Mailboats, 
and  since  that  time  he  lived  in  happy  retirement  ‘in  snug  harbour’ 
till  his  death  in  1963.  He  was  then  in  his  88th  year  when  he  sailed 
on  his  last  great  voyage.  May  God  grant  to  him  and  all  those  genera- 
tions of  Wexford  seamen  we  have  remembered  here  a snug  and  safe 
harbour  and  peace  at  last. 

Note:  The  Wexford  sea  tradition  began  before  the  dawn  of  history 
and  it  is  most  probable  that  it  was  Wexford  sailors  who  brought  the 
boy,  who  was  afterwards  to  become  our  own  St  Patrick,  back  to 
Britain  or  the  Continent,  when  he  had  escaped  from  captivity. 
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(Asterisk  denotes  Life  Member) 

An  Leabharlann,  Dún  Mhuire,  Cill  Iníon  Léinín. 

Anglim,  James  A.,  27  Ard  Carman,  Wexford. 

Anglim,  Jeremiah  P.,  Ballyhealy,  Kilmore. 

Anglim,  Very  Rev.  Jeremiah,  P.P.,  Bannow. 

Augustinian  Fathers,  New  Ross. 

Bráithre  Críostaí,  Na,  Inis  Córthaidh. 

Breen,  Very  Rev.  John,  P.P.,  Cushinstown. 

Breen,  Very  Rev.  Richard  J.,  B.A.,  P.P.,  Bunclody. 

Brennan,  Michael,  Galbally. 

Browne,  Rev.  Patrick,  B.A.,  C.C. , Rosslare. 

Browne,  Seán,  T.D.,  Pearse  Road,  Enniscorthy. 

Butler,  Very  Rev.  John,  S.T.L.,  P.P.,  Ramsgrange. 

Byrne,  Rev.  James,  C.C.,  Bunclody. 

Byrne,  Very  Rev.  Michael,  P.P.,  Marshallstown. 

Carr,  Miss  Kathleen,  Selskar  St.,  Wexford. 

*Castle  Museum,  Inis  Córthaidh. 

Chapman,  Thomas,  Summerhill,  Enniscorthy. 

Clancy,  Very  Rev.  Martin  F.,  P.P.,  Ballindaggin. 

Clarke,  James,  Strandfield  House,  Spawell  Rd.,  Wexford. 

Cleary,  Rev.  John  D.,  C.C.,  Riverchapel. 

Cleary,  Rev.  Matthew  L.,  C.C.,  Glenbrien. 

Codd,  Miss  Peggy,  Main  St.,  Enniscorthy. 

Collins,  Rev.  Donald  J.,  B.Sc.,  B.D.,  St.  Peter’s  College,  Wexford. 

Connolly,  Very  Rev.  Edmund,  P.P.,  Ballymore. 

Convent  of  St.  Louis,  Ramsgrange. 

Cooney,  Kevin,  Raheenduff,  Oulart. 

Corish,  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  Patrick  J.  D.D.,  M.A.,  St.  Patrick’s  College,  Maynooth. 
Cosgrave,  Rev.  William,  B.A.,  D.D.,  St.  Peter’s  College,  Wexford. 

Crosbie,  Mrs.  Claire,  N.T.,  Boderan,  Arthurstown. 

Culleton,  Edward,  Clonard,  Wexford. 

Cummins,  Very  Rev.  James,  P.P.,  Duncannon. 

Cummins,  Rev.  Patrick,  C.C.,  Ferns. 

Cummins,  V.  Rev.  S.,  Adm.,  Enniscorthy. 

Cummins,  Walter,  Ballymurn. 

Curtis,  Rev.  James  B.,  Adm.,  Wexford. 

Curtis,  Rev.  Patrick,  B.A.,  S.T.L.,  L.S.S.,  St.  Peter’s  College,  Wexford. 
Dawson,  John,  Bree. 

de  Vál,  An  tAth.  Séamas  S.,  B.A.,  Coláiste  Pheadair,  Loch  Garman. 

Delahunt,  Mrs.  N.T.,  Seafield,  Wicklow. 

Dempsey,  Nicholas,  Ballymorris,  Ballyhogue. 

Dillon,  Patrick,  Clonroche. 

Dillon,  Mrs.  Patrick,  N.T.,  Clonroche. 

Donovan,  Gerald,  N.T.,  Rosbercon. 

Donovan,  Patrick,  24  Michael  St.,  New  Ross. 

Doran,  Patrick,  15  Watermill  Ave.,  Raheny. 

Doyle,  Rev.  John,  C.C.,  Monamolin. 

Doyle,  Very  Rev.  Patrick,  P.P.,  Ballygarrett. 

Doyle,  Very  Rev.  Patrick  E.,  Canon,  P.P.,  V.F.,  Ferns. 

Doyle,  Peter,  Kilrush. 

Doyle,  Very  Rev.  Philip,  M.SS.,  House  of  Missions,  Enniscorthy. 

Doyle,  Rev.  Thomas,  C.C.,  Courtnacuddy. 

Drury,  Miss  Anna,  f/ch  Leabharlann  an  Chontae,  Loch  Garman. 
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Finn,  Rev.  James,  C.C.,  Cleariestown. 

Finn,  Mrs.  M.,  N.T.,  Blackhall,  Glynn. 

Flynn,  Very  Rev.  Joseph,  P.P.,  Glynn. 

Furlong,  Nicholas,  Mulgannon,  Wexford. 

Furlong,  Rev.  Patrick,  C.C.,  Kiltealy. 

Furlong,  Very  Rev.  Tobias,  P.P.,  Tagoat. 

Furlong,  John,  610  Locust  Street,  Burlington,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Gahan,  Rev.  John  V.,  B.A.,  B.B.,  St.  Peter’s  College,  Wexford. 

Gaul,  Very  Rev.  William  J.,  Canon,  S.T.L.,  P.P.,  Kilmore. 

Glynn,  Rev.  Matthias,  C.C.,  Enniscorthy. 

Goff,  Henry,  N.T.,  B.A.,  H.D.E.,  16  Lower  Shannon,  Enniscorthy. 

Goodall,  A.D.  S.,  34  Addisland  Court,  London  W 14. 

Grattan -Flood,  Very  Rev.  William,  P.P.,  Crossabeg. 

Grennan,  Rev.  James,  C.C.,  Mulrankin,  Bridgetown. 

Grennan,  Rev.  John,  C.C.,  Screen. 

Hammel,  Rev.  James,  Rome. 

Harris,  John,  Brownswood 
Hartley,  Rev.  Noel,  C.C.,  Wexford. 

*Herlihy,  Most  Rev.  Donal  J.,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Ferns. 

Herman,  An  tAth.,  C.P.,  Cnoc  Argus,  Baile  Átha  Cliath. 

Hore,  Rev.  David,  C.C.,  St.  Leonard’s. 

* House  of  Missions,  Enniscorthy. 

Jones,  Rev.  Aidan  G.,  D.Y.W.,  C.C.,  Castledoclcrell. 

Jordan,  Rev.  Patrick,  St.  Peter’s  College,  Wexford. 

Joyce,  Murtagh,  Barntown  Castle, 

Kavanagh,  Rev.  Richard,  C.C.,  Gorey. 

Keating,  Very  Rev.  Muredach,  Canon,  P.P.,  Monaseed. 

Keegan,  Mrs.  Reenie,  The  Tavern,  Broadway. 

Ivehoe,  Mrs.  Eva,  Blackwater. 

Kelly,  Miss  Nancy,  18  Main  St.,  Wexford. 

Kelly,  Tadhg,  N.T.,  Tara  Hill,  Gorey. 

* Kelly,  Rev.  Wilfrid,  Widnes,  Lancs. 

Kiely,  Miss  Nancy,  New  Ross. 

Kirby,  Very  Rev.  Breandan,  P.P.,  Cloughbawn. 

Lambert,  Mrs.  Ellen,  St.  Martin’s,  Rosslare  Harbour. 

Larkin,  Rev.  Séamas,  B.A.,  St.  Peter’s  College,  Wexford. 

Lawlor,  Miss  Bridie,  39,  Bellelield  Rd.,  Enniscorthy. 

Leabharlann  an  Chontae,  Halla  an  Chontae,  Loch  Garman. 

Leacy,  Michael,  North  Main  St.,  Gorey. 

Ledwith,  Rev.  Micheál,  B.A.,  D.D.,  St.  Patrick’s  College,  Maynooth. 

* Loreto  Convent,  Gorey. 

Loreto  Convent,  Wexford. 

Lyons,  Maurice,  N.T.,  Marshallstown. 

Lyons,  Mrs.  Maurice,  Marshallstown. 

McCann,  Mrs.  A.,  Ballinamona,  Camolin. 

Mac  Craith,  An  tSr.  Maria  Goretti  Nic  Chraith,  Clochar  na  Trócaire,  Inis 
Córthaidh. 

Mac  Eochaidh,  Micheál,  Bri. 

Mac  Eochaidh,  An  tAth.  Seosamh  L.,  Coláiste  Pheadair,  Loch  Garman. 
McKenna,  Seán,  N.T.,  Ard  Rua,  Newtown  Rd.,  Wexford. 

Maguire,  James  J.,  B.D.S.,  Glena  Tee.,  Wexford. 

Martin,  Mrs.  A.,  Crossabeg. 

Mernagh,  Mrs.  Margaret,  Oylegate. 

Mernagh,  Nicholas,  Rectory  Rd.,  Enniscorthy. 

Minihan,  Andrew,  Kylebeg,  New  Ross. 

Minihan,  Mrs.  A.,  Kylebeg,  New  Ross. 


Moriarty,  James,  N.T.,  Bohreen  Hill,  Enniscorthy. 

Moriarty,  Jonathan,  N.T.,  Bree. 

Murphy,  Michael,  Bridge  Quay,  New  Ross. 

Murphy,  Paul,  Brownswood. 

Murray,  Rev.  James,  St.  Peter’s  College,  Wexford. 

Nolan,  Miss  B.,  Monument  Place,  Wexford. 

Nolan,  Very  Rev.  James,  Canon,  P.P.,  Castlebridge. 

Nolan,  Very  Rev.  James,  B.A.,  P.P.,  Our  Lady’s  Island. 
Nolan,  Mrs.  Margaret,  Clohamon. 

Nolan,  Michael,  Fortview,  Wexford. 

Norton,  Dr.  Éamon,  Westgate  End  House,  Wakefield,  Yorks. 


O’Brien,  Edward  P.,  3 St.  John’s  Drive,  Wexford. 

O’Brien,  Rev.  John,  B.Sc.,  St.  Peter’s  College,  Wexford. 

O’Brien,  Mrs.  Mona,  Broadway. 

O’Brien,  Rev.  Patrick,  B.A.,  B.D.,  St.  Peter’s  College,  Wexford. 

Ó Broin,  An  tAth.  Séamus,  B.A.,  Loch  Carman. 

O’Byrne,  Very  Rev.  Hugh,  B.Sc.,  P.P.,  V.F.,  New  Ross. 

O’Byrne,  Rev.  Hugh  P.,  Ely  House,  Wexford. 

O’Byrne,  Miss  C/o  Bank  of  Ireland,  Castle  St.,  Enniscorthy. 

Ó Cinnsealaigh,  Pádraig,  Scoil  Ghairmoideachais,  Guaire. 

O’Connell,  Rev.  Anthony,  B.A.,  St.  Peter's  College,  Wexford. 

O’Connor,  Rev.  Laurence,  B.A.,  S.T.L.,  L.S.S.,  St.  Peter’s  College,  Wexford. 
Ó Deoráin,  Séamas,  O.S.,  Móin  na  gCaor. 

O’Doherty,  Ven.  Archdeacon  James,  P.P.,  V.F.,  Gorey. 

Ó Dúshláine,  Séamas  S.,  M.A.,  ‘Cluain  Pháraic’,  Bá  Hodson,  Áth  Luain. 

Ó Muirí,  Seosaimhín  Ní  Mhuirí,  ‘Dún  Mhuire’,  Na  Batairí,  Áth  Luain. 

Ó Néill,  Máirtín,  Dún  Shéarlais,  Fearna. 

Ó Néill,  An  tAth.  Micheál  S.,  S P , Coill  an  Iarainn 
O’Neill,  Patrick,  B E , The  Orchard,  Gorey 
O’Neill,  Rev  Tomás,  CC.,  Monaseed. 

Ormonde,  Mrs.  Ita,  N.T.,  Broadway. 

Ó Sé,  Tomás,  O.S.,  Dún  Sineáin,  Inis  Córthaidh. 

O’Twomey,  Tadhg,  N.T.,  Ballindaggin. 

Power,  Edward,  B.A.,  St.  Peter’s  College,  Wexford. 

Presentation  Convent,  Wexford. 

Redmond,  Very  Rev.  Aidan,  P.P.,  Adamstown. 

Redmond,  Miss  Kitty,  The  Quay,  New  Ross. 

Redmond,  Very  Rev.  Nicholas,  P.P.,  Clongeen. 

Roche,  Richard,  ‘Skar’,  104  Kincora  Ave.,  Clontarf,  Dublin  3. 

Roche,  Thomas,  Jnr.,  Tombrick  House,  Ballycarney. 

Rosbottom,  Mrs.  Lorna,  12  Gerald  Road,  Chester  Sq.,  London  S.W.l. 
Rossiter,  Michael,  South  Knock,  New  Ross. 

Ryan,  Rev.  James,  C.C.,  Kilmyshall. 

Ryan,  James  P.,  Ballytrent  House. 

Ryan,  Mrs.  James,  Ballytrent  House. 

Ryan,  Dr.  Pierce,  An  Foras  Talúntais,  Baile  Átha  Cliath. 

Ryan,  Rev.  Séamas,  C.C.,  Annacurra. 

St.  Mary’s  Convent,  F.C.J.,  Bunclody. 

Scallan,  Rev.  Anthony  J.,  C.C.,  Enniscorthy. 

Scanlon,  John  E.,  7 John’s  Road,  Wexford. 

Sharkey,  John,  44  Bishopswater,  Wexford. 

Sherwood,  Rev.  Thomas,  B.A.,  D.D.,  St.  Peter’s  College,  Wexford. 

Sinnott,  Rev.  Patrick,  C.C.,  Ballyfad. 

Stafford,  Dr.  Ann  M.,  Grange  Road,  Rosslare. 

Stafford,  Rev.  Patrick,  C.C.,  Ballykelly. 

Stafford,  Very  Rev.  William,  P.P.,  Killaveney. 

Staples,  Rev.  Francis,  C.C.,  The  Ballagh. 
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Sullivan,  John,  Bullring,  Wexford. 

Sweetman,  William,  B.A.,  Whitemill,  Wexford, 

Thornton,  Edward  J.,  Bank  of  Ireland,  Custom  House  Quay,  Wexford. 
Tierney,  Patrick,  Rosslare  Harbour. 

Tóibín,  Brid,  Ascal  Parnell,  Inis  Córthaidh. 

Tóibín,  Pádraig,  Bóithrín  an  Chnoic,  Inis  Córthaidh. 

Turner,  Joseph,  297  Griffith  Ave.,  Dublin  9. 

Vaughan,  John  J.,  M.R.C.V.S.I.,  Samarkand,  Gorey. 

Walsh,  Thomas  P , N.T.,  ‘St  Jude’s',  Duncannon 
Walsh,  Mrs.  Mary  C.,  ‘St.  Jude’s’,  Duncannon. 

Whelan,  Fintan,  N.T.,  St.  Leonard’s. 

White,  James,  A.C.C.  Offices,  Bullring,  Wexford. 


A visit  to  the 
Castle  Museum 
Enniscorthy 
is  well  worthwhile 

Open  Daily 
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SWORDS  & MORRISSEY 

Sole  Agents  for 

Danus  and  Danitex  Suits 

Suits  1 8 gns.  to  25  gns. 

Sports  Coats  £9-97  to  £18-50 
Sports  Pants  £3  00  to  £7-50 

34  Main  Street 
Gorey 

'Phone:  (055)  21141 
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^ Leaflet  on  request 
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FAMILY  CRESTS 

GET  AN  ATTRACTIVE  POLISHED 
WOOD  PLAQUE  WITH  YOUR  OWN 
FAMILY  CREST  AND  MOTTO  MOUNTED 
or  a 

SILICATE  CHINA  PLATE  WITH  YOUR  FAMILY 
CREST 
from 

JOYCES,  WEXFORD 

-----  Prices  from  55p 
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Contrary 
to  popular  belief, 
regular  visits 
to  your  local 

can  save 
you  money 

There's  a great  community  spirit  down  at 
your  local  Bank  of  Ireland  office. 

The  Manager  there  can  provide  you  with  a 
cheque-book  and  help  in  your  day-to-day 
financial  management.  For  instance,  he  can 
pay  your  regular  bills,  arrange  finance  for  your 
new  car  and  even  help  your  sons  and 
daughters  pay  their  way  through  college.  And 
when  all  that's  done,  he  can  look  after  any 
spare  cash  you  happen  to  have. 

So  make  it  a habit.  Nip  out  to  your 
local  soon.  And  make  friends. 


Bank  crlreiandi 

The  bank  of  a lifetime 
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AN  AIT  IS  FEARR 

MLHPHY-FLOOITS  HOTEL 

ENNISCORTHY 

Bord  Fai/te,  A. A.  and  R. LA. C.  appointed 


1 


Homely  Atmosphere  - Excellent  Cuisine  - Fully  Licensed  ^ 

s 
s 

Specialists  in  Catering  for  Wedding  Receptions,  \ 


Central  Heating  in  all  rooms 


Club  Functions,  Dinner-Dances,  Parties 

Telephones:  (054)  2592  a 2413 
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WHEN  YOU  NEED 

JOINERY 

REMEMBER 

JOINERY  of 
at  Keenest  Prices 

LORRY  BODY  BUILDING  A SPECIALITY 

Write,  Phone  22543  or  Call  for  Quotations 


s 

\ JOINERY  \ 

REMEMBER  S 

We  manufacture  JOINERY  of  every  description  ( 
^ at  Keenest  Prices  r 

s 
s 
s 

s 
( 
j 
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! The  Vexfoid  Timber  Co.  Ltd. 

Redmond  Road,  Wexford 


c 

> 

s 
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Free  Spacious  Car  Park  Available 
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FRANK  O’CONNOR 

& CO.  LTD. 


Wholesale  and  Retail  Flour  Merchants 
High-Class  Bakers  and  Confectioners 


54  & 56,  NORTH  MAIN  STREET, 
WEXFORD 


Daily  Van  Deliveries  throughout  the  County 


Shop  at  our  Supermarket 
for  Value  and  Comfort 


Visit  the  Ritz  Cafe  for  Quick  Service 


Telephone  No.:  22106 
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ALLEN  & KENNY  LTD.,  M.I.A.V.B. 

AUCTIONEERS,  VALUERS  & LIVESTOCK  SALESMEN 
Gorey  (055)  21331  Enniscorthy  (054)  2159  Carnew  15 

All  types  of  property  dealt  with  — 

Private  Houses,  Seaside  Houses, 

Farms,  Business  Premises 


AH  enquiries  quickBy  dealt  with 
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ESTABLISHED  1825 

WHITE’S  HARDWARE 

Castle  Street  (beside  Museum) 
Enniscorthy 
Best  Value  in  Souvenirs 
WHITE'S  ELECTRICAL 
Rafter  Street, 

Enniscorthy 

SELF-SERVICE  LAUNDRY 
and  DRY  CLEANING 
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Godkin  & Co. 


(WEXFORD)  LTD. 

BAKERY,  GROCERY 
PROVISION  MERCHANTS 

* 

Self-Service 

Store 

& 

We  Stock 

CATTLE,  PIG,  SHEEP  and 
POULTRY  FOODS 


47,  49,  51  NORTH  SViAIN  STREET, 


WEXFORD 


Telephone:  (053)  22613 
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DAVID  ROICE,  M.P.S.I. 

~~  í 
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FOR  PRESCRIPTIONS 

s 

< 

s 
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VETERINARY  AND  FAMILY  MEDICINES 

} 

s 

) 

s 

76  Main  Street,  Gorey 

Í 

s 

< 

'Phone:  (055)  21339 

s 

c 

— — l 

TRY 

THE  HOMEBAKED  FLAVOUR 
of 

Williams*  Bread 

TAG  H MO  IV 
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FUDGES  OF  GOREY 

Gorey's  Big  Value  Drapery  Store 

17  Main  Street,  Gorey 
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I .1.  J.  OEVEItEEX  | 


FOR 


SCHOOL  STREET, 
WEXFORD 


OFFICE  FURNITURE 
TYPEWRITERS 
ADDING  MACHINES 
FILING  CABINETS 
SAFES 

STATIONERY 
3M-PHOTO-CO  PIERS 


Phone:  22409 


-V 
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AIR  — ROAD  — RAIL  — SEA 

Anytime  — Anywhere 

Holidays  : Honeymoons  Group  Travel 

Pilgrimages  or  Cruises 
Agricultural  Educational  Tours 

'Phone,  Write  or  Call  for  Timetables  and  Details 

O'Leary  Travel  Agency 

2 Rafter  St.,  Ermiscorthy 

'Phone:  (054)  2178 
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l FURLONG  & m LTD. 

BUELD8IMG  CONTRACTORS 
BU1MCLODY 

ALL  TYPES  OF  CONSTRUCTION  CONTRACTS 
UNDERTAKEN 

'Phone:  054-7176 
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Directors: 


R.  E.  CORISH,  M.I.A.A.,  F.S.V.A. 

P.  R.  CORISH,  M.I.A.A. 

A.  B.  CORISH 

AUCTIONEERS  & VALUERS 


PROPERTIES 


LETTINGS 


VALUATIONS , Etc . 


WEXFORD'S  OLDEST  ESTABLISHED 
AUCTIONEERING  FIRM 

CUSTOM  HOUSE  QUAY, 
WEXFORD 

Telephone:  WEXFORD  053-22288 
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DOYLE  & SOWS 


MONUMENTAL  WORKS,  HEADSTONES  IN  LIMESTONE,  MARBLE,  ( 
GRANITE,  RENOVATIONS  AND  LETTERING,  WHITE  CHIPPINGS  ( 
AVAILABLE  > 

Established  over  100  years 

CHURCH  ROAD,  BUIMCLODY 

'Phone:  054-7193 
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YOU  ARE  MOST  WELCOME  TO  SHOP  AT  ...  . 

BURKE  O’LEARY 


GENERAL  DRAPERY 

MILLINERY,  MANTLES  AND  FOOTWEAR 
NYLONS  AND  GIFT  ITEMS  A SPECIALITY 

15,  16  a 17  RAFTER  STREET, 
ENNISCORTHY 

Telephone:  (054)  2195 
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UNA  CAHILL,  M.P.S.I. 

14  Main  Street,  Gorey 

Prescriptions  Dispensed 

Agent  for: 

SANS  SOU  Cl,  ELLEN  BETRIX,  JUSTINE  and  BALENCIAGA  PERFUMES 
BEST  QUALITY  JEWELLERY 

'Phone:  Gorey  (055)  21179 
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VISIT 


SHELBURNE  SUPER 

CO-OP 


CAIV5PILE, 

Co.  WEXFORD 

Phone:  (051)  88102 


S IRELAND'S  FINEST  SHOPPING  STORE 
S 

S - — — = 
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\ HARDWARE  - TOOLS  - ELECTRICAL  GOODS 

S 

S - PLUMBING  - DRAPERY  - GROCERY  - 
\ PHARMACY  - STATIONERY  - FANCY  GOODS 
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SNACK  BAR 


CEMENT  - TIMBER  Etc. 
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SEÁN  STAFFORD 

HIGH-CLASS  BAKER  AND  CONFECTIONER 
GROCERIES,  PROVISIONS  AND  FRUIT 


'■^1 
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9 8-  38  Main  Street, 
Gorey,  Co.  Wexford 

Phone:  (055)  21142 


1 5 Main  Street, 
Arklow,  Co.  Wicklow 

Phone:  (0402)  2499 
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YOUR  PRESCRIPTION  IS  OUR  SPECIALITY 

QUALITY,  SERVICE 
and 

PERSONAL  ATTENTION 

P.  G.  GARAHY 

M.P.S.I.,  M.I.A.D.O. 

Chemist 

SLANEY  STREET,  ENNISCORTHY 

'Phone:  (054)  2234 
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McCORMACK  BROS. 

MAIN  BUILDERS'  PROVIDERS 
FOR  GOREY  AND  DISTRICT 

46  Main  Street,  Gorey 
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Phone:(055)  21317  S 
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Deposit  Accounts 

JH  State  guaranteed 
IK  Sizeable  return 
n Tax  not  deducted 


Loan  Facilities 

Loans,  Hire  Purchase  and  Leasing 
facilities  are  available  from  ACC  to 
cover  every  conceivable  farming  re- 
quirement — at  the  lowest  possible 
interest  rates. 

Your  ACC  Area  Office  has  full  details. 


The  Agricultural  Credit 
Corporation  Limited 


Head  Office: 


Box  111, 

ACC  House, 
Upper  Hatch  St., 
Dublin  2. 


Offices  at:  Athlone,  Ballina,  Carlow, 
Cavan,  Cork,  Dublin,  Dundalk,  Kilkenny, 
Limerick,  Navan,  Portlaoise,  Sligo, 
Thurles,  Tralee,  Tuam,  Waterford, 
Wexford. 
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James  Kelly  & Sons 

18  WORTH  MAIIN!  STREET, 
WEXFORD 


Telephone:  (053)  22503 


VIENNA  & FANCY  BREADS 


FRESH  CONFECTIONERY  DAILY 
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FOR  ALL  YOUR  INSURANCES 
CONSULT  THIS  OFFICE 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  A 
SPECIALITY 


Creane  & Creane  Ltd . 


Insurance  Brokers, 

24,  MAIN  STREET, 
ENNISCORTHY 

'Phone  Nos.:  (054)  2219  & 2303 
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“Mirinda"  is  a registered  trade  mark  of  PepsiCo.  Inc.,  New  York 
Bottied  and  Distributed  by  J.  DONOHOE  LTD. 
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KELLY’S 


Agents  for 

Polaroid  - Asahi  - Pentax  - Kodak  - Ilford 
Agfa-Gevaert  - Minox  - Minolta  - Perutz 

Film  and  Camera  Prices  all  lower  than  in 
Great  Britain 

One  Day  Developing  and  Printing  Service 
24  Hour  Colour  Service 

P.  E.  KELLY'S  PHARMACY  LTD. 
The  Medical  Hall 
Slaney  Place,  Enniscorthy 
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Estab/ished  1903 
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Visit 

Enniscorthy's  Leading  Fashion  Centre 

BOURKE  - ROCHE'S 

Ladies',  Gents'  and  Children's  Outfitters 


Complete  Range  of  Household  Goods 
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Large  and  Varied  Selection  Always  in  Stock 

PATRICK  BOURKE  & CO.  j 

9/11  CASTLE  STREET, 

ENNISCORTHY 

Phone:  (054)  2129 
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PADRAIG  O LAOGHAIRE 

MILSEOGRA,  STAISEANOIREACHT, 

EARRAI  FOTAGRAFAÍOCHTA  AGUS  AIBHLEISE 

AN  tSRÁlD  MHÓR. 

BUN  CLÓIDÍ  FON  054-7723 
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SsTTTT  “Shop  around  at  Leisure 
, !i  ')  S S where  Shopping  is  a Pleasure" 
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> j s j Wexford’s  Leading  Department 
n s s s s store 


J.  & M.  WEBB 

Ladies'  and  Gents'  Outfitters 
Sports  Wear  - Sports  Goods 

15  £r  100  Main  Street,  Gorey 

Phone:  Gorey  (055)  21 1 1 9 
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BUNCLODY 

CO-OP. 

GRAIN  DEALERS 
& 

GENERAL  MERCHANTS 
PROCESSORS 
& 

PRODUCERS 

OF 

$ FRUIT  VEGETABLES 

)J(  FLAX  $ HONEY 


£/  THE  FARMER,  FOR  THE  FARMER 


Branch  Office  and  Stores  at:  Head  Office  at: 


TULLOW 
CO.  CARLOW 
Tel,  (0503)  51124 


BUNCLODY, 
CO.  WEXFORD 
Tel.  (054)  7122 
Telex:  8782 


